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THE PHRENOLOGY OF W. E. GLADSTONE. 


HEN Mr. Gladstone came down 
to the House of Commons in 
the last session, in order to move an ad- 
dress to the Queen against the proposed 
proclamation of the National League, I 
had, for the thousandth time, a splendid 
opportunity to note the right honorable 
gentleman’s phrenology ; and thinking 
the chance might never occur again, I 
took occasion by the forelock. The ex- 
Premier has a habit of facing first one 
way, and then another, as he speaks, as 
though he would not willingly turn his 
back upon any part of the House. It is 
very fine to see him wind his way 
through a closely reasoned argument 
addressed to the Treasury bench, now 
emphasizing his points by striking the 
palm of his left hand, and now pushing 
the conclusion home with finger out- 
stretched across the table. Then, having 
to his satisfaction demolished his oppo- 
nent’s position, he will turn quickly 
round to his friends, and in doing so, 
deal his foes a final blow; or, it may be, 
throwing back his head, send forth a 
stream of withering irony. 

It is a strange and interesting sight to 
see the ‘‘old man eloquent” address the 
British Senate, while its members sit in 
breathless silence, marveling at his flow 
of language, and the rapid play of his 
features. There is not a finer study for 
the physiognomist in the world than 
that mobile face. But here, I want to 
speak of his phrenology, which, up to 
the present time, has never been ade- 
quately described. 

Let me premise by saying that Mr. 
Gladstone’s head is over twenty four 
inches in circumference, and that the 
frontal lobe is of almost preternatural 
length. It is very rarely, indeed, that 
we see so much length of head from the 
opening of the ear forward. There is a 
good mass of brain behind the ear, that 
is, with cerebellum ; but the first, and 
most striking feature, is the long, promi- 


nent frontal lobe. I make a special 
point of the shape, which is wedge-like 
laterally, because the forehead focuses, 
so to speak, in the central line, and then 
gradually widens out to the ears, at 
which point the width is very great. 
This is the second striking feature, De- 
structiveness and Combativeness being 
very large, the latter especially. The 
third interesting point in this wonderful 
head is that, compared with its great. 
length and its extraordinary width, the 
height of the head is not specially great. 

Let us see what all this means. As I 
said, the cerebellum is large, and there 
is no lack in any of the social organs. 
But Self-Esteem and Approbativeness 
are large, the latter being markedly 
prominent. Firmness isa large organ, 
but Conscientiousness only moderately 
so. Hope, however, is large, and Ven- 
eration well developed. Spirituality is 
of a moderate size. Imagination is not 
excessively developed, but both Imita- 
tion and Constructiveness are well rep- 
resented. 

Coming once more to the intellect, I 
find all the perceptive faculties large, or 
nearly so. Individuality is a striking 
development, and Eventuality is hardly 
less prominent. Form and Size are aiso 
large, and Order and Calculation partic- 
ularly so, giving a peculiarly massive 
and square appearance to the lower part 
of the forehead. The next point to 
notice is the extraordinary size of Com- 
parison, and, along with it, of Intuition, 
and the comparative smallness of Caus- 
ality, and, along with it, of Wit. I may 
add that Language is a large organ, as 
shown by his prominent eye, thrown 
well forward against the lower lid. 

We see, therefore, where his strength 
lies ; namely, first, in his strong percep- 
tive, methodic, and analytical intellect ; 
secondly, in his tremendous energy and 
‘*go” ; thirdly, in his reserve of force, as 
given by his large cerebellum; and 
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fourthly, in the ‘‘balance” and poise 
given by his moderate firmness and his 
self-possession, kept steadily under stim- 
ulus by his great ambition and desire for 
praise. A fifth important feature in his 
mental make-up is the only moderate 
development of those organs which 
may, and sometimes do, lead to vague- 
ness and visionariness, Spirituality, 
Ideality, etc. Hope, acting with the 
larger organs, yields that extraordinary 
buoyancy and elan for which the right 
honorable gentleman is characterized, 
but which, for the reason just men- 
tioned, does not lead to air-castle build- 
ing. One other point of considerable im- 
portance I have yet to name—his intui- 
tion. This it is, more than his benevo- 
lence, which is not very large, that gives 
him his great power over men. Few 
persons have so keen a mental vision— 
such piercing insight. It enables him to 
read, as it were, the still incubating 
thoughts of men, of the world around 
him, and so to stand out, as it were, as 
the prophet. The brooding germ of 
other, or slower, minds leaps into his a 
matured thought, full-grown, and men 
marvel to see him so much before them. 
The effect is heightened, of course, by 
the restraint produced by Secretiveness. 

This very unusual type of head—an 
eminently Scotch type, by the way—is 
given much additional strength by a fine 
blend of temperaments. Speaking in 
the old nomenclature, I should say that 
there was about an equal balance of the 
sanguine, bilious, and nervous tempera- 
ments, with a low degree of the lym- 
phatic. Or, to use the more expressive 
division of the temperaments, I should 
say the mental and motive predominate, 
while the vital, though not weak, is 
much subordinate. 

Mr. Gladstone owes much to his pa- 
rentage—to his ancestry, indeed—how 
much we shall not know until some one 
goes back for several generations and 
gives us a life-history of both the 
‘*spindle” and the ‘“‘spear” sides of the 
genealogy. Had the right honorable 


gentleman’s immediate ancestry been of 
the grossly feeding, low-living, and 
drinking sort, the ex-Premier would 
have been a very different man, even 
with his present phrenology. He owes 
much to a clean, clear, undepraved tem- 
perament, or diathesis. 

In conclusion, let me say one more 
word. Mr. Gladstone is eminently one 
of the people. Like the masses, he is 
guided by what he sees—by the things 
that act upon him from day today. He 
seizes hold of things—or they seize hold 
of him—strongly; and with such force 
that he can not help being influenced by 
them. But he is no philosopher, and he 
has no fixed principle of thought by 
which he is always guided. Without 
perhaps knowing it, expediency is his 
guiding principle. Hence, he is with 
‘‘the flowing tide,” as he so well puts it 
himself. Any one who would take the 
trouble to contrast and compare him with 
the late Earl of Beaconsfield, would gain 
a rich phrenological lesson. 


Theo. St. Martin. 


MICHAEL DAVITT. 

THE Irish question lost nothing by 
reason of the adjournment of Parlia- 
ment, because popular interest has been 
sustained if not reinforced by the inquiry 
that is now being made by the commis- 
sion specially appointed for the purpose 
of investigating the accusations brought 
against the leaders of the Home Rule 


agitation by the London Times news- 


paper. We might mention also the suit 
for libel that Mr. Parnell has instituted 
against the same newspaper, because 
the fact of such suit must have its influ- 
ence also upon public sentiment. 

The reader knows that among the 
Irish agitators the name of Michael Da- 
vitt has always been prominent and it is 
expected that he will be something of a 
figure in the Commission investigation, 
as well as in Mr. Parnell’ssuit. In these 
columns notice has been already taken 
of several of the Home Rule men, and it 
is fitting certainly that Michael Davitt, 
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who is reputed to be the founder of the 
Land League, should havea place in our 
consideration. He visited the United 
States twice, so that Americans have 
had some opportunity to estimate him 
from personal contact. 

As shown in the engraving, he ap- 
pears to be a man of very active temper- 
ament, and courageous and spirited, 
with amarked phase of excitability. He 
is a keen-sighted man, sharp in taking 
account of the situation, appreciative of 
facts, and rather emphatic in the utter- 
ance and manner of expressing his opin- 
ions. The face wears an expression of in- 





MICHAEL DAVIIT. 4 
tensity; the nose is inquisitive, we might 
say acquisitive, for it betrays resources in 
the way of mental force that constitute 
Mr. Davitt no mean worker in any field 
that he may enter. He has strong ambition 
and equally strong sympathy. Weinfer 
from the organization that there is little 
of the crafty, the underhanded or tricky 
in his nature, but that he is open and 
** out at once.” The social elements do 
not appear to be as strong in his compo- 
sition as they are usually found in the 
Irish type, that is to say, there is more 
of head than heart, although sympathy 


with oppression and indignation against 
injustice, stimulate the action of his in- 
tellectual faculties. 

Mr. Davitt’s career is familiar to the 
reader who has looked at all into the 
present Irish agitation with regard to 
Home Rule. He is upward of forty-two 
or forty-three years of age, was born in 
Straid, County Mayo, Ireland, of a pa- 
rentage belonging to the average class 
of country people. While but a mere 
boy his father was evicted, or turned 
out of his old home by the landowner’s 
bailiff, and the family made the best of 
its way to England and found a place of 
residence in Lancashire. - Later his pa- 
rents and other members of the family 
came to America. Michael was put to 
work in the mill, where he lost an arm. 
At eleven years of age he found employ- 
ment in the local post office, and that 
served in great part for his early school- 
ing. 

It is scarcely to be wondered that with 
such a childhood Mr. Davitt has been led 
to entertain sentiments of injustice to- 
ward the ruling class, or that he was 
led to unite with the Fenian organiza- 
tion and take a somewhat active part in 
its affairs. In 1870 he was arrested on 
suspicion and tried asa political agita- 
tor, convicted, and sentenced to fifteen 
years of imprisonment. After seven 
years he was released on “ticket of 
leave.” Three years later he was re-im- 
prisoned. This occurrence excited a very 
sharp debate in the House of Commons, 
and so earnest was the part taken by the 
Irish members that they were all sus- 
pended. On his first release, his career 
as an agitator for land reform in Ire- 
land began, and it was in the interest of 
this movement that he went on a rather 
extensive line of lecturing. And before 
his second imprisonment, to wit, in 1878, 
he made his first Visit to the United 
States for the purpose of announcing 
his views here. 

A volume of lectures, addressed ‘‘To a 
solitary audience,” which was a pet 
black-bird which shared his cell, was 
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published after his release. This con- 
tains thoughts on prison management, 
social reform, the cause and cure of 
poverty, andsimilar topics. Heis proba- 
bly one of the most troublesome of the 
Irish Nationalists with whom England 
has to deal. 


BARON STANLEY, 
Governor-General of Canada. 

THE successor to the Marquis of Lands- 
downe in the government of Canada, as 
representing the central authority in 
London, appears from the portrait to be 
a man of rather sturdy qualities, not 
perhaps brilliant or gifted 
with any great faculties of 
intellect, yet a man who re- 
spects authority, appreciates 
ways and means, and looks 
upon affairs from the prac- 
tical side chiefly. He lets 
theories alone, and would 
have the good old order pur- 
sued to the confusion of all 
agitators and those who are 
disposed to stir up trouble. 
He looks like a man whu 
would be disposed to fairness, 
while the matter under con- 
sideration was not one that 
interfered with the estab- 
lished order. Law, conven- 
tion, usage, and precedent 
have his respect. He is emi- 
nently conservative, there- 
fore, and a good representa- 
tive of the better sort of the 
Tory classin England. There are marks 
of excellent insight and good judgment. 
He is no rude aristocrat, careless of the 
views of others, but one who believes in 
adaptation. 

Baron Stanley is the second son of the 
late Earl of Derby, who was three times 
Prime Minister of England, and whose 
parliamentary ability won him the name 
of ‘‘the Rupert of Debate.” His full 
name and title is Frederick Arthur, Lord 
Stanley of Preston. He was born in 
1841, and after finishing his education 
in school and college, entered the army. 


A few years of such connection appears 
to have satisfied his military spirit, and 
he quitted the Guards to enter upon a 
political career. This was opened by an 
election to parliament in the Conserva- 
tive interest and as a representative of 
Preston, a Lancashire town. Later he 
received the suffrages of the northern 
section of the same county. 

In 1868 he was appointed to an office 
under the government as one of the Lords 
of the Admiralty. In 1874 he received the 
portfolio of Financial Secretary of the 
War Office, and in 1878 he entered the 


Portrait to be supplied in the January number. 


Cabinet of D'Israeli, as Secretary of War. 
We will not say how much his close 
connection to so eminent a_ political 
leader as the late Earl of Derby had to 
do “in securing for him these important 
official connections, but doubtless the 
gentleman possesses merit and character 
that enable him to perform his duties 
with satisfaction to his party. Of course 
he was retired in 1880, when his party 
went out, but in 1885, on the return of 
the Conservative ministry, he was made 
Secretary for the Colonies. The posi- 
tion of the Viceroy or Governor-Gen- 
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eral of Canada is deemed as one of the 
most important gifts of the British Gov- 
ernment, and that he has recently re- 
ceived it, may be taken as a confirma- 
tion of his value as a public ser- 
vant. 
EDGAR WILSON NYE. 

PROBABLY with this spelling the 
reader will not recognize the well- 
known humorist whose sayings go the 
rounds of the newspapers, and excite the 
risibles of all who appreciate that pecu- 
liar humor, which was started by John 
Phoenix, and which has had many fol- 
lowers since. Mr. ‘Mark Twain,” as 
everybody knows, is one of those who 





BILL NYE. 


are fond of dropping into it occasion- 
ally. ‘Bill Nye” seems in the rather 
roughly sketched portrait to be very 
much such a man as one would infer 
him to be from his humorous style. The 
profile of that face is characteristic. It 
is critical, curious, sarcastic, yet withal 
good-natured, round cornered, and sym- 
pathetic. We could not consider such a 
head as covering a brain that would 
function thoughts of a severe, harsh, 
arbitrary, and sour nature. His aim 
would be generally to indicate a phase 
of kindness and sympathy while striking 
at any absurdity in custom, social or 
secular. The faculty of language ap- 


pears to be large. The social elements 
are strong, the side head is evidently 
full, imparting taste and refinement. 
We can scarcely state how much order 
there is in the make up of Bill Nye’s 
character. Possibly it is one of those 
things that is difficult to find out from a 
mere inspection of his work-table. His 
autograph, we wish that we had it to 
show here, would impress one that he 
could not claim much, but that auto- 
graph really shows a good deal of the 
disposition of the man. He is, taken all 
around, a sensitive, nervous, yet good- 
natured man, with a very keen insight 
of the outre and extravagant, with a 
grave side in his moral view, expressed 
between the lines of his grotesque writ- 
ing. 

Bill Nye is of Maine extraction, and 
about forty years of age. He found his 
way westward, when young, and located 
in Laramie, Wis., and there, having 
some ambition in the direction of jour- 
nalism, he started the Boomerang. As 
its name implies, its purpose was emi- 
nently humorous and there was so much 
of originality in the fun which filled 
the Boomerang’s columns, that he pro- 
duced a marked impression almost at 
the start. 

In a few years he had made a reputa- 
tion, and was led to return East and 
make it his permanent abode. Here, as 
contributor to several publications, he 
derives a respectable revenue. Some 
look upon his strokes of humor as 
marked by an utter disregard of reason 
and commonsense. There isan audacity 
about it, it must be confessed, that is 
often startling ; probability is outraged, 
but the fun of the thing overcomes, and 
we find ourselves intensely amused, 
without attempting to condemn the ab- 
surdity. A writer says that ‘although 
he has an abundance of subjects and is 
pumping a well that is not likely to run 
dry, he has but one style, yet it is a style 
that takes, and brother Nye, who is its 
best exampler, may be expected to stick 
to it as long as it holds its value.” 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

WHSHILE we are on the literary scent, 
let us take note of a writer who for many 
years has been much read and talked of. 
Some critics of our literature and of 
English literature in general, ascribe to 
Mr. Howells a prominence not exceeded 
by any other American writer who 
makes fiction his chief purpose. 

Mr. Howells, if one may judge from 
the portrait, said to be a fair representa- 
tion, is a person of that tone anc temper 
that may be expressed by the term de- 
liberate ; he is reflective, studious, the 
very opposite of the slap-dash, off-hand, 
or ‘‘ off-the-handle” man. We can read- 
ily conceive him to study with much 
care any subject he has taken up. 
Would he write a new book, he is slow 
to reach the conclusion as to the nature 
of the plot and the series’ of incidents 
by which it will be worked out. His 
language is evidently large, giving him 
fluency and copiousness of phrase and 
‘word. He should be orderly with that 
forehead, and systematic. He is careful 
and discreet in manner and manage- 
ment, has a marked deference for matters 
‘social, believes in friendship and friend- 
liness, has his sympathies and they im- 
press his brain with views of life that give 
him the character of a realist. There is 
reflection and suggestion, but no great in- 
-dication of humor, however. He is phil- 
osophical and intensive, not discursive, 
not promiscuous. 

He has imagination in a marked de- 
gree, but it is not influenced by caprice 
or a desire to create sensation. Such a 
man in writing would endeavor to 
evolve the principles of action, the un- 
dercurrents of life; he would endeavor 
to adapt the expression of manner and 
language in a given personation, to the 
inner action of sentiment and emotion, 
as he has learned them from a study of 
the real. He appears to possess an ex- 
cellent stock of vitality; and without op- 
portunity for daily physical exercise, we 
think, a tendency to the lymphatic type 
of temperament is likely to be developed. 





Mr. Howells was born in Ohio, at a 
place called Martin’s Ferry, March 1, 
1837. His parents were Quakers and 
had emigrated from Wales, and are said 
to have been people of uprightness, re- 
finement, and perseverance. His father 
was a printer, and for some time pub- 
lished The Weekly Intelligencer, in 
Hamilton, O. In the office of that 
paper young William learned to set 
type, and at twelve assisted in the com- 
position of President Taylor’s Inaugural 
Message. The boy had little opportunity 
to attend school, but his studious bent 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


led him to read and learn by himself, 
and in his leisure therefore he pored 
over history, classic literature, and mod- 
ern languages. With the opportunity 
offered by his father’s paper, he now 
and then put into print some piece of his 
own composition. The elder Howells 
seems to have been given to changes of 
residence, but wherever he went, he 
kept up his printing trade. When Wil- 
liam was fourteen, a removal was made 
to Columbus, O. There the Ohio State 
Journal gave him work for a year. At 
nineteen he became a legislative re- 
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porter, writing letters almost daily to 
Cincirmati and Cleveland papers. Later 
he was editor of the State Journal, oc- 
casionally contributing poems to the 
periodicals. At twenty-one, in com- 
pany with Mr. J. J. Piatt, he published 
a small volume called ‘*‘ Poems of two 
Friends.” 

In 1861, Mr. Howells was appointed 
American consul at Venice, and being 
married at the time, he went with his 
wife to that City of the Sea and there 
lived until 1865. His residence in Italy 
afforded him fine opportunities for the 
pursuit of literature, and the study of 
Italian character and life. The fruits of 
his consulship have appeared in several 
volumes, published after Mr. Howells’ 
return to America. Among them 
**Venetian Life,” and ‘Italian Jour- 
neys” gained for him reputation as a 
writer of superior calibre. In 1866 he 
became assistant editor of the Altantic 


Monthly, and in {1867 chief editor of 
that magazine. 

As a novelist he has won his special 
distinction. The first novel that he pub- 
lished, ‘‘ Their Wedding Journey,” ap- 
peared in 1872; it proved a success. 
Other novels followed ; not, it must be 
stated, after the weedy manner of most 
of the ‘‘ popular” novelists of the day, 
but at intervals that intrmated no haste 
in their production. Among these ‘‘ The 
Lady of the Aroostook,” ‘‘The Undis- 
covered Country,” ‘‘The Minister’s 
Charge,” ‘‘Indian Summer,” deserve 
mention. It is said of him that he 
grudges neither time nor trouble in 
amending and revising his works, and 
the proofs returned to the printers are 
covered with corrections: His success, 
therefore, has been purchased at the cost 
of hard work and conscientious applica- 
tion, added to the inspiration of intellec- 
tual abilities of a high order EDITOR. 





ADAPTATION.* 


HE Author of nature has adapted 
the different orders of the lower 
creation to fulfil his will perfectly. The 
law of adaptation is everywhere mani- 
fest. I see it in the crawling insect, the 
fleet-winged bird, the plodding ox, the 
springing grass with its diamond dew- 
drop ; and illustrated from the opening 
of the minutest bud to the crowning 
glory of the fleecy magnolia. 

It has been said that ‘‘The ocean is 
God’s thoughts spread out ; the moun- 
tains, his thoughts piled up; the dew- 
drops,‘ his thoughts set in pearl.” Equa- 
torial flora and fauna are not found, nor 
would we expect to find them where the 
Ice King reigns supreme. In the Mam- 
moth Cave, the fishes that cleave its dis- 
mal waters have no eyes; they need 
none. Each creature has the requisite 
functions to fulfil the design for which 
it was created. Adaptation, regularity, 





* Address of Rev. Arthur M. Growden.—Closing 
exercises of the American Institute of Phrenology. 
Oct. 13, 1888. 


and order mark the whole of the lower 
creation. When we come to consider 
the crowning work of the Great First 
Cause, man, methinks the same order 
and adaptation ought to characterize 
him. I wish it were possible to speak of 
him as we do of the lower orders, not 
that it would be advisable to make him 
an automaton, or at best a mere creature 
of instinct; my ideal picture will be 
realized when we shall see all of the 
walks of life filled by noble representa- 
tives of our race, perfectly adapted to 
each peculiar sphere. 

As we look out upon life, what a con- 
trary picture we see! That mind full of 
Ideality, delighting in the sublime and 
awe-inspiring, is found cumbered, and 
chained to the sod, delving in the earth, 
instead of reading the stars ; or building- 
a suake fence, instead of moving majes- 
tically in the sphere of a Newton. 

There are noble reforms on foot, influ- 
ences which shall ameliorate the condi- 
tion of mankind; but we need a peculiar- 
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reform, one by which, according to 
physiological and mental adaptation, 
every man shall be placed in a position 


to act out the duties of life with credit to. 


himself and honor to God. This is a 
practical, not a fancy-inflamed pic- 
ture, one which ought ere long to be 
realized. 

Every cranial development speaks of 
adaptation. The mind of Fulton found 
its congenial field in invention; and 
steam navigation was the result. He 
might have been chained to drudgery all 
his life, as thousands before had been. 
If we would have the noblest function 
of every life, the law of fitness between 
person and pursuit must be observed. 

It is said that Luther, when coming 
into the presence of a crowd of boys, 
would raise his hat; it was from the 
consciousness that he might be raising 
his hat to an incipient astronomer, in- 
veutor, theologian, or discoverer. Such 
a spirit ought to be fostered, not re- 
pressed. The boys will soon be men, 
and the good of future ages will depend 
upon this one question of adaptation. 
By the settling of that, I believe a great 
many moral questions will also be ad- 
justed. It is the idle, discontented brain 
that becomes a workshop for the devil. 
What is needed is work ; and, in order 
that it may have its proper moral effect, 
it must be congenial—man must be 
adapted to it. 

In reference toa great many of earth’s 
heavy-hearted toilers, may we not use 
the following sentiment ? 


‘*Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush un- 


seen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert 

air. 

Peter Cooper, whose monument, raised 
by his own hand, stands proudly before 
us, did a noble work for the poor and un- 
educated. Recognizing the need of 
searching for the valuable among the 
lowly of mankind, he placed within 
their reach this opportunity to adapt 


themselves to a useful and honorable 
occupation. How many have thus been 
saved from destruction, and placed in 
fields of usefulness and power, the fu- 
ture alone can tell. 

This institution, with its noble corps 
of instructors, is engaged in a grand 
movement for the education of human- 
ity. Who shall be able to tell of the 
bodies that have been preserved from 
destruction, and of the souls that have 
been elevated to take a new view of life, 
to say within themselves, ‘‘I will arise ; 
Iam a man; I will act a man’s part?” 
We as graduates preach a noble doc- 
trine; our creed is to do good to all. We 
stand as beacon lights to the entrance of 
the harbor of happiness. Between so 
many of earth’s denizens and that cov- 
eted harbor there is a ‘‘ great gulf fixed,” 
ofttimes of a three-fold nature—want of 
adaptation, viciousness, and weakness. 
To all such we point out the danger, 
and show a way of escape. I call this 
noble work. If all were apostles of this 
school, paradise on earth would be re- 
gained. It would then be unnecessary 
to say of a fellow pilgrim : 

“* Still on it creeps each little moment 
at another’s heels, till hours, years, and 
ages are made up of such small parts as 
these; and men look back, worn and 
bewildered, wondering how it is thou 
travelest like a ship on the wide ocean, 
which hath no bounding shore to mark 
its progress.” 

On the contrary, as the curtain falls, 
it could be said that we go hence, ‘‘ not 
as the quarry slave, scourged to his dun- 
geon, but as one that wraps the drapery 
of his couch around him, and lies down 
to pleasant dreams.” 


—_ —>D> ee 


No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work 
And tools to work withal for those who will; 
And biessed are the horny hands of toil ! 
The busy world shoves angrily aside 

The man who stands with arms akimbo set 
Until occasion tells him what to do. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
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DESSIE W. 
A BELOVED CHILD 
HE mystic mantle whose icy folds 

at last embrace all forms of clay, 
however beautiful and warm, has chilled 
and withered one more tender flower; 
but her magic wealth of love, like sweet- 
est incense lavished, is potent still, and 
will endure forever in the hearts of her 

countless friends. 

For one so young, Dessie Fitzgerald 
was rich in experience with both the ob- 
jective and the subjective worlds. She 


FITZGERALD. 
OF THE INSTITUTE. 


education was that of a cosmopolitan, 
broad and liberal. A long residence in 
the land of Humboldt and Goethe made 
her familiar with the German tongue 
and its treasures of poetry and philosophi- 
cal lore. She had also some acquaint- 
ance with French, and, as a musician, 
gave promise of uncommon skill. But 
no stagnant waters could quench her 
thirst for knowledge. Through her own 
inclination, and the encouragement of 








DESSIE W. 


was at home upon the mountains or 
within the valleys; upon placid lakes 
or raging seas; and her earliest toys 
were gems of literature and art. 

Born in Chicago, her eighteen years 
were spent in various parts of the United 
States and Europe, but chiefly in Wash- 
ington, New York, Brooklyn, London, 
Paris, and Hanover, where she enjoyed 
the advantage of superior private tutors, 
and also of several noted colleges. Her 





FITZGERALD. 


her parents, she studied many subjects 
not included in the curriculum of fash- 
ionable schools. In this she gave evi- 
dence of that rare union of intelligence 
and magnanimity which comprehends 
the value of great truths, and bids them 
welcome, even though they come like 
friendless emigrants, unheralded, and 
meanly clad. 

Thus she became interested in all 
problems relating to the development of 
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the human race, and soon learned to 
appreciate the wonderful science found- 
ed by Dr. Gall. To master this phi- 
losophy of all philosophies, she attended 
the American Institute of Phrenology 
in New York, where she was graduated 
in 1887. She expected also next June 
to complete a course of study at the 
National University of Lebanon, Ohio, 
and then to return to Germany for a 
thorough education in medicine. But 
these fair dreams were not to be ful- 
filled. Her labors during the winter 
had greatly impaired her health and 
after a short journey in the West, she 
rejoined her family at their summer 
home in the Alleghanies, where it was 
hoped she would speedily recover. But 
that stealthy destroyer, typhoid-pneu- 
monia, had attacked, and now filled her 
system with its relentless fire. 

She was patient and heroic through 
all the hard struggle, but physically too 
delicate to conquer such a foe, and on 
the 3d of September last, the weary eye- 
lids fell, and all was still. In life, she 
had no fear. We who knew her have 
no fear for her now. 

By inheritance, this noble girl re- 
ceived and bore upon her brow the seal 
of nature’s aristocracy—a caste not born 
of wealth, or boastful of pompous titles 
and azure blood, but the offspring of an 
intellectual, zesthetical, and moral at- 
mosphere, where brawn gives way to 
brain, and charity is recognized as 
the supreme law. A lover of the nat- 
ural, with unperverted tastes, spontane- 
ous, free, and brave, because conscious 
of naught save honesty and good-will, 
she met both clouds and sunshine with 
equal grace, and sought diligently to 
improve the opportunities of every hour. 
In thought and action she was ever lov- 
able and chaste, but the beauties of her 
mind were not her only charms, for in 
person she was of fine, almost ethereal 
mould, that seemed best fitted for some 
supernal sphere. And yet she was by 
no means cold or insensible to the pleas- 
ures and amusements afforded in the 


material world. On the contrary, few 
persons were more responsive, ardent, 
or keen in appreciation of all healthful 
sports. She was a daring equestrienne, 
active in the diversions of both the draw- 
ing-room and field, and by her brilliant 
wit and sunny smiles, a natural leader 
in social festivities. For hollow conven- 
tionalities begotten of vanity and be- 
queathed by fear, for mere glitter, pomp, 
and parade, however, she had little 
sympathy, and in the crucible of life 
she spurned all dregs and dross, and 
proved herself pure gold. 

The portrait before us but faintly sug- 
gests the expressiveness of the living 
face. In her conversation, every fea- 
ture seemed to speak, and to tell vol- 
umes that could not be conveyed in 
words. Her countenance was a mirror 
that reflected all the workings of a soul 
devoid of guile--a heart that never 
throbbed with pain from a parent’s stern 
rebuke, or knew a grief, except in the 
consciousness that her great joy was not 
the happy lot of all. 

From a phrenological point of view, 
her organization was in some respects 
unique, and not easy to understand, or 
to define in ordinary terms. The fair- 
ness of her hair, the blue gray eyes, the 
delicate features, and the sensitive skin, 
indicated the temperament ambiguously 
described in the old classification as the 
nervous, or nervo-sanguine. And of 
the qualities that usually accompany 
this constitution, she certainly possessed 
in a marked degree its impulsiveness 
and warmth of feeling, associated with 
tender sympathy, purity of sentiment, 
glowing imagination, mirthfulness, mus- 
ical taste, and general activity of the 
intellectual faculties. 

Her brain was large in the occipital 
region, and her affections, like a halo 
round her life, shed forth a radiance 
gentle as moonbeams on a summer sea, 
but constant asthe sun. No child was 
ever dearer to a fond father’s heart, or 
more richly repaid his love. She was 
the idol of all her family, a favorite 
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among hosts of friends, both young and 
old. 

But combined with all her mellowness 
and malleability of temper there was 
also much propelling power, independ- 
ence, and courage. She was not afraid 
to assume responsibility, or encounter 
difficulties. Industry was one of her 
most conspicuous traits, and when alone, 
she was almost constantly occupied with 
her pen, piano, or books. Her firm, 
elastic step showed her intrepidity and 
executiveness. She could resent a 
wrong, or defend the down-trodden and 
oppressed, but her anger was no smol- 
dering volcano, or deep reservoir of 
venom. It was more like a running 
brook, seldom, if ever, lashing into 
foam, but infusing into her life and labor 
a constant stream of force. 

Nothing was more foreign to her na- 
ture than to take advantage of others, or 
reap profit from their labor. Her head 
was narrow at the seat of the hoarding 
instinct, and she scarcely understood 
the abstract love of money. But with 
her high moral brain, to lighten the 
burdens of the helpless and dependent 
gave her genuine delight, and she was 
as bounteous with her purse as with 
kind words. 

Instinctively she grasped the true phi- 


losophy of life, that virtue is its own re- 
ward, and that the greatest happiness is 
found in doing good. She believed that 
coldness and cruelty would kill the rich- 
est fruit of the human heart, just as the 
winter’s frost and gloom are fatal to the 
verdure of the earth. Thus her ideas of 
punishment were above all revenge or 
needless pain ; and though at all times 
willing to denounce injustice, with the 
thought of duty always present, if called 
upon to judge the guilt of one less fort- 
unatethan herself, the scale upon the side 
of mercy would fall laden with her tears. 

Intellectually, she was remarkable for 
quickness of perception, memory, in- 
genuity, and fertility of resources. She 
had talent for both science and philoso- 
phy ; she was enraptured with the beau- 
ties of art, whether expressed in color, 
form, or sound, while, as has been inti- 
mated, the study of her own kind invited 
her most earnest consideration. 

Nature was generous to her in many 
ways, and she showed her gratitude by 
a life of kindly deeds. Words can not 
measure the love she gave and shared, 
or the grief of those in the home and 
social circle who miss her now. But it 
is a solace to recall the happy past, and 
to think of Dessie as a pure, white rose 
without a thorn. 





GETTING 


ISS AVERIL had been writing all 

day, all the week, the month, 

the quarter, the half year. It was May, 
month of green grass and daffodils, of 
violets, alder tassels, and willow catkins, 
and since October she had held herself 
to her task. Story, sketch, article, 
poem, were imagined and created one 
after another. There was need of 
money, and each day’s task must be 
done. It had come at last to be a task, 
as dearly as Bessie Averil loved her 
work. Her mind grew “‘stiff,” as she ex- 
pressed it. Her body protested against 
too much confinement. She longed for 
she knew not what--to run, to row, to 


—< 


RESTED. 


ride, to keep house ; to sweep, to cook, 
wash, scrub—anything but to think and 
scribble. Visions of a little menage and 
light housekeeping danced over the 
page on which she was trying to write 
a ballad of knights and ladies. She was 
tired of the ever-recurring ding-dong 
of the boarding-house bell, calling her 
to the monotonous meals. She would 
like to make her own cup of coffee on 
her own little stove, cook her own beef- 
steak and oat meal, and sweep her own 
floor. 

Idling in the parlor for a moment 
after dinner, moody and discontented, 
there came into the room a little wistful 
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faded woman, who lived in the village 
not far from Miss Averil's hotel. She 
looked as tired as Bessie felt, only it was 
such a different weariness. Thewoman 
was obliged to wait, and the two fell into 
a talk. In the course of the conversa- 
tion Mrs. Shaw said: ‘‘I have heard 
of you, Miss Averil; you write stories 
and poems; that must be so nice?” 
The look that accompanied this speech 
was a revelation to the story writer. It 
was as if the woman spoke of the most 
blissful condition possible. ‘‘ Nice?” 
replied Bessie, knowing that the woman 
meant delightful. ‘‘ Why, I am so sick 
of my work just now that I should like 
to be anything but a writer.” 

‘*Ts that so? I can not imagine any- 
body getting tired of a quiet room, books, 
and plenty of time to do as she likes. I 
never have a moment to read ; it’s three 
meals to cook, dishes to wash, children 
to take care of, washing and ironing 
to do, and all over and over till if it 
weren’t for the children, I should wish 
myself dead. But I ought not to talk 
so. You are almost a stranger. Ex- 
cuse me.” 

‘*T am glad you believe enough in my 
sympathy to talk freely,” said Miss 
Averil. ‘*Tell me more about yourself.” 

‘*O, there isn’t much to tell except 
that I’m tired to death of running over 
the house, of scrubbing and cooking. I 
am growing morbid. I think continu- 
ally of a quiet room, a book, and a rock- 
ing chair. 1 used to be so fond of read- 
ing; and I was called a good scholar 
when I was a girl. I graduated at the 
High School here.” 

‘*- You think continually of a book, a 
quiet room, and a rocking-chair. On 
the contrary, I am morbid from having 
too much of those very things. I am 
sick of stillness, of reading, of writing. 
Pity you and I couldn't change places a 
little while. Ask me to go home with 
you, please.” 

This was a practical request that Mrs. 
Shaw had not anticipated. 

“Oh, my house is all upside down,” 


she said. ‘‘It’s cleaning time, and I 
can’t afford help. Father never meant 
that I should lack -help when I needed 
it, but ”"— 

“I know,” said Miss Averil, a pitiful 
note in her voice. ‘‘ The father dead in 
war times, the husband poor, the chil- 
dren many.” Bessie Averil took it all 
in, saying to herself: ‘‘ Here is a field. 
There is no opportunity to row or ride, 
but plenty of chance to scrub and 
sweep.” 

Home with Mrs. Shaw she went, made 
a call, got acquainted with the chil- 
dren, won the weary little mother’s en- 
tire confidence, went back to her hos- 
telry, filled a traveling bag, and gave 
out that she was going to take a fort- 
night’s vacation. 

A vacation of “sitting around” would 
have been torture to Miss Averil. The 
prospect of using her muscles, her arms, 
her hands, was bliss. Straight to Mr. 
Shaw’s she went; her effects followed. 
She swept, she washed windows, she 
washed clothes, she ironed, she romped 
with the children, tossed the fat baby, 
did everything but beat carpets; and 
she ‘“‘atted”” Mr. Shaw till he did that 
same. She put Mrs. Shaw into the sun- 
niest room the house afforded, and 
locked her in with half a dozen books, 
mostly novels. She let her out at meal 
times, and now and then gave her a 
peep at the baby. She whisked about 
the house, sang to the children, told 
them stories, cooked wondrous dinners, 
the imperfections of which Mr. Shaw 
winked at, glad as he was to have his 
wife so delightfully ‘‘ spelled.” 

Certain actions of Miss Averil mysti- 
fied the children. Nowand then, in the 
midst of kitchen occupations, ‘‘ pot- 
wrestling,” Bessie called it, she got a 
scrap of paper and a pencil from her 
pocket, and with a table, bench, pan, or 
platter for a base, scribbled like mad. 
Thus were jotted down many bright 
ideas, and sometimes a complete little 
poem was born in the very presence of 
pots and kettles. 
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At the end of the fortnight there were 
two rested, refreshed, happy women. 
Miss Averil went back to her writing, 
which was her true work; and Mrs. 
Shaw, after the first real vacation since 
her marriage, was glad to take up her 
household affairs again, for they also 
were her vocation. She even fretted a 
little during the last days of her respite, 


and told her husband, at the end of it, 
confidentially, that she was ‘‘glad to 
get into the kitchen again.” 

‘**Rest was ‘the quitting the busy 
career,’ in Mrs. Shaw’s case, but not in 
mine,” said Mrs. Averil, grasping her 
fountain pen and going to work with a 
will. 

M. F. BUTTS. 





IMPORTANCE OF PHRENOLOGY TO BUSINESS MEN.* 


Cx. of the characteristics of the 

people of this country is that they 
are generally successful; and while 
it is true that some failures do occur, 
yet success is the rule. But, whenever 
there are failures, they can be traced to 
incompetence, or inability to command 
the situation properly. While it may 
not be essential that every business man 
should possess a classical education, it is 
very important that he possess an edu- 
cation that will enable him to judge men 
as they appear in society in general ; 
that will enable him to put the right 
man in the right place. There is cer- 
tainly no course of study that treats so 
closely and definitely on the subject as 
Phrenology. We take, for instance, the 
business man who can read the temper- 
aments of his customers ; he finds a man 
with the motive predominating; he 
knows that strength, firmness, and dura-— 
bility are to be the leading features, not 
only of the purchases, but that the 
language during the transaction should 
be full of energy, life, and positive as- 
surances. But, should the mental pre- 
dominate, he knows the reason has full 
sway of the faculties ; and the language 
as well asthe tone must be milder, slower, 
and more deliberate. 

Business’men need to cultivate ac- 
quisitiveness, as it would not only tend 
toward the acquirement of property, but 
the means of bringing about habits of 
economy and frugality, and thus prove 





* From the address of Mr. J. C. Miller, at the 
closing exercises of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. Oct. 11, 1888. t 


the old adage, that ‘‘It does not de- 
pend so much on how much we make 
as on what we save as a surplus.” 
Thus, with causality in the foreground, 
we secure the requisite amount of plan- 
ning and thinking, and that attention 
which is always necessary to success. 
We see men everywhere, who, by their 
firmness and perseverance, show to the 
world that they know no such word as 
fail, but go on with a steadfastness that 
is miraculous, and a consciousness of 
duties well performed. It is not only 
the mission of Phrenology to point out 
the means of success, but to determine 
who is honest, to decide who has ability, 
force of character, self-respect, and noble 
aspirations. It also aims to teach us the 
laws of health, which articles of food are 
really essential, and which are the super- 
fluities, and those which are injurious 
and detrimental to health; and to it 
belongs the honor of an unalloyed, un- 
selfish temperance movement. 

It is a lamentable fact that business 
men so often become selfish and greedy. 
If Phrenology could only lay on a 
guarding hand, and say, ‘‘ My friend, 
you have cultivated acquisitiveness long 
enough; you have acquired sufficient 
property for yourself and family ; retire, 
and build up your overworked energies, 
end see that you teach your children 
the perseverance, tact, and skill, requi- 
site to the success you have attained,” 
it would in a great measure disprove the 
oft-repeated adage, that ‘‘it is a mis- 
fortune to be the child of wealthy 
parents.” 
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VITATIVENESS. 


N discussing this faculty I shall fol- 
low the order outlined in the article 
on Alimentiveness, and would therefore 
say at the beginning, there are three 
types of persons: physical, mental, and 
spiritual. A little while agoI met a lady 
affected with a tumor, but otherwise 
sound in health. She worried over it 
greatly. I saw signs of worry in her 
face and wondered if something could 
not be done. One day I said to her, ‘‘I 
believe you are perishing every day from 
a dread of death; is itso?” ‘‘ Oh, I wish 
I could live a thousand years! Life is 
sweet,” she returned with such a passion- 
ate fervor that I wished I hadn’t asked 
about it. She commenced rocking her- 
self to and fro vehemently, half laugh- 
ing and half crying. She continued : 
‘*T have had solid health and trampled 
on disease and infection all my life, but 
to think that I must be seized by this 
tumor,” and finally, ‘I’m afraid it will 
make me crazy !” 

She was really quite well, able to go 
on exhausting tramps every day, yet 
worrying over a future terror which 
made the ill ten times worse. This gives 
an idea of the physical type. If she had 
been naturally vitative, she would have 
dreaded mental disease more than physi- 
cal disease—insanity more than tumors, 
in an immediate sense. One of hertype 
lives in physical things more than any 
where else. 

A physically vitative person shrinks 
from the physical aspect of disease ; 
loathes festering sores ; loathes putrefac- 
tion ; loves the physical aspect of sound 
life, bloom and brightness, sunshine— 
all things being equal. Reverence for 
old half-decayed relics is counter-bal- 
anced by vitativeness, love of the solid : 
yet with large veneration and vitative- 
ness, one would love old, solid things, 
because they have lived so long. Worm- 
eaten things are detested. The bodily 
vitative man perishes hardly and such 
a one, if in need, and yet having a 
narrow head with small providing fac- 


ulty, will grow these sooner than die, if , 
there is also a force of self-esteem to pre- 
vent beggary. It would require a great 
reverence, hope, and faith to correct a 
physical type of the vitative man, for 
without some corrective, he would be 
afraid to die, as he must. Vitativeness 
works with Ideality to prevent filth and 
encourage cleanliness, Filth is opposed 
to life. Physical soundness is an idea 
in the mind of the physically vitative 
man. 

The mental type. Here vitativeness 
lends terror to the thought of insanity, 
or mind destruction when the body 
breaks. I have met vitative men who 
solemnly explained to me they thought 
when they should die, their minds would 
be transferred to other persons, and live 
over and over again—countless years. 
They had been trying to reconcile vari- 
ous theories. They didn’t know but 
that they had lived ages ago in the skins 
of some beasts, finally in men like 
Adam, then others; and so on until 
they got to be they. Note the struggle 
for life. 

Vitativeness is one of the best elements 
of progress, and constitutes a large part of 
the belief in immortality, veneration and 
other faculties producing the thought. 
Persons of this mental type rejoice in 
animation, sprightliness, earnestness. 
One listening to a discourse loves a show 
of life and brilliancy. ‘‘ Mind that 
lives” is his substance of thought. He 
hates stagnation, even slowness—if too 
slow. He says, “I love action ”—for 
why? Action, or energy, excludes rot- 
tenness, gives purity and soundness. 
Take the blood. If it circulate well, 
soundly, the body is sound; if not, vari- 
ous matters appear. Energy is life-giv- 
ing. A vitative artist avoids picturing 
cut timber, dried and trimmed, if he can 
get it in the tree. A dry piece, if not 
carefully treated, is likely to get rotten; 
but so long as the tree is a tree, and not 
rotten, millions of veins will let the sap 
run through. It nourishes itself. ‘lt 
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drinks in the sunshine through leafy 
lungs, and the tree smiles with life, and 
sends its influence over our life. Fruit 
is painted often for two reasons : for the 
first, it is good to eat. One smacks his 
lips. For the second, it is the substance 
of the life of some live thing among veg- 
tables, and holds juice and life-produc- 
ing components for the one who paints. 
It arrives fresh from life ; it holds life ; 
‘it gives life. Dead things, sleepy things, 
dull, feeble things, even sober things, if 
they be too sober, are subjects of destruc- 
tion to vitative ones. A vitative artist 
prefers Nature to copies, fruit or flowers 
—some living thing—to slate, wood, etc. 

To sum up the physical and mental 
‘types, viewed negatively: Physical vi- 
tativeness hates wounds. Teeth-pulling 
is a cross, and hardly borne. The sight 
of a dying bird is powerfully effective to 
the finer temperaments ; the contrast be- 
tween life and death vivid. Vitative 
people avoid death scenes, and rarely go 
to funerals from desire to go. An aw- 
ful sight to the mental type is an insane 
person. ‘‘Every thing is lost!” he 
says to himself. It is due to benevolent 
men, of large mental vitativeness, that 
asylums are built for madmen. Such 
men love sound logic, hate mouldy phi- 
losophers, do not deal in theories which 
are not seemingly sound, even if pos- 
sessed of much theory. Vitativeness is 
a great help to soundness of mind. 
Mentally vitative men have great tenac- 
ity of mind, and it is difficult to get them 
insane, unless from fear of insanity. 
So the physical type dies hard. 

In each type the environments corre- 
spond. Vitative physicality looks for 
the living body of things ; vitative men- 
tality for the living mind of things. The 
physical type is lower than the other, 
which is midway to the spiritual type, 
which looks for the living spirit of 
things. The spirit! We approach God ! 
To keep the spirit sound means mind 
and body both. Immortal spirit is the 
crown! Take the type of one who dis- 
cerns the spirit. He, perhaps, goes to 


the door, looks out. He is vitative. He 
gets an impression of life or death. If 
the sun shines and the birds are singing, 
he feels the throbbing heart of Nature, 
and knows she is warm—living. He 
grows cheerful. Who is sad in the sun- 
shine? Health looks out of a beaming 
sky and glistens in the plants. Take a 
leaf. Perhaps it is thick and soft. It is 
full of juice. It is systematically lifeful. 
The physical type would enjoy the mere 
fact of the living leaf. The mental type 
sees some hidden force working through 
veins and pores, and is glad for the 
life of it. The spiritual type sees the 
spirit itself, and hardly takes the 
leaf into thought—save as the result of 
a living spirit. You see at once that 
the spiritual type directs you to God: 
and even without veneration such a 
one would believe in a God, or in Pan- 
theism. 

I speak of types—yet one may saythis 
is only various phenomena which come 
to nearly every one sometimé. There are 
those who live, as a rule, in body only ; 
there are those that always make the 
body secondary; there are those who 
observe, first of all, the spirit. One 
must love life to appreciate it. A phy- 
sician should be very vitative. Thereare 
two sorts—the successful and the unsuc- 
cessful. The successful is the vitative. 
He hates disease so that he loves to cure 
it, if of the proper temperament and 
otherwise fitted. He will ransack the 
body till it is sound; then build it up. 
If mentally vitative, too, he will see 
that mind can not work well in a bad 
body. If spiritual in type, he will see 
that the spirit is stagnant. It remains 
unprogressive. It can not increase. 
There are physicians of the mind and 
those of the spirit ; they are teachers and 
preachers. ‘‘Healers” are abundant; 
but they have missed their calling if they 
don’t enjoy health—through vitative- 
ness. 

Disease is the outcome of impatience. 
Vitativeness is easy of time and is pro- 
gressive. It sends a healthy glow over 
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all the other faculties. Those persons 
are poor who don’t love to live. I hap- 
pen to have the Bible open in front of 
me. ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends”—not just physical life, as the 
physical type would think of—but mind 
—spirit. Many do that. They lay down 
their mortal life as an offering for some 
treasure. But you may be sure, when 
they do it—if of the mental type, that 
they are making their best sacrifice. 
Others lay down their very souls as their 
greatest sacrifice. If of the spiritual 
type, one has given up the very best he 
has to give. In either case vitativeness 
offers the most precious sacrifice. 

The spiritual type rejoices in the spirit 
of living nature. An artist of the spirit- 
ual type, presents the spirit of living 
things. Life-like he wants them to be. 
Vitativeness is a drag on mere fancy, 
for things are wanted life-like. Turner 
seizes the life-spirit, but neglects his 
handiwork and presents it rudely. Gen- 
erally, painters refuse to retouch a pic- 
ture, if of this class, for they know that 
the breath they had put into the picture 
would be destroyed by touches in cold 
blood. The first was a supreme mo- 
ment.. The second, an intellectual ef- 
fort, which is mostly weaker than feel- 
ing. Living green with a bed of sun- 
shine over it pleases the artist who Joves 
life—of either type, but for different 
reasons which are one grade above the 
other. ‘‘ The effect is electrical. It is 
cheerful—it produces life!” 

Again, phenomena of the spiritual 
type. Take a bit of grass with myrtle 
grown in it. Such tenderness of color, 
such living green, it resembles spring 
time. Weall love Spring—why? It is 
a just beginning to live. Why do we 
feel gloomy at fall? Our spirits fall 
with the leaf. Do we not weep when 
the touch of the musician yields and 
softens? Sadness comes with the long 
sigh of the fingers scarcely touching the 
keys. But why? Why, the spirit of 
the organ can not breathe any more. It 


is getting mute; it is slow-measured, 
uncertain ; it is death! We hold our 
breath. We are afraid—of what? It 
is death we fear. Death is sadness. 
What can we do if we hate life--hang 
ourselves? We are certainly no where 
—no where at all. Beecher lived, and 
put life in you. It is probable that he 
had immense vitativeness. He impressed 
you with his beaming spirit ; it was life- 
ful, inexpressible! So with all who pos- 
sess that subtile joy in life, and give out 
health and belief in progression and 
eternity. They seem to think they are 
talking to a crowd of maladies, and so 
they are ; and they believe their prime 
business is to distribute health. Such 
are nearly always cheerful and good- 
natured in health, but infants if attacked 
themselves by sickness. Take a news- 
paper editor. He is vitative. He be- 
lieves his newspaper will live forever, if 
he is not absolutely hopeless ; and so it 
will if he lets vitativeness have a run 
through his criticisms. If he chooses 
lively topics, interesting a nation that 
expects never to drop off, he will be 
meeting wants; but if he include some 
long-drawn pathetic speeches and dia- 
logues, unless in satire, he remaing no- 
body at all. Wit appeals to life and con- 
tinued states. It doesn’t make anything 
by death. Jones dies. We all say, 
*‘poor Jones!” How would a pun 
sound at a funeral? ‘‘ Poor Jones, bury 
his bones.” That makes things ridicu- 
lous. But wit appeals to life; so does 
humor and all the funny stuffings that 
newspaper men get into their papers, 
Everybody wants life — soundness, 
health, energy of blood—to find a lodge 
in him. Blessed be vitativeness. How 
bad rotten things look to us! If the 
earth should parch and give no food, 
how terribly bad we should feel! The 
vitative ones are not going to blame 
those old Israelites for whining because 
they were led somewhere where there 
wasn’t anything to liveon! Nearly all 
animal they wanted food worse than 
we who incline to menial things. How 
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can the mind live without the body ? 
how can the spirit live without mind ? 
—at least at present and for the future. 
We depend on body. 

But itis necessary to close. Vitative- 
ness remains nothing less than a wish to 
be sound, healthy, and to continue ina 


state of life--of any type. The environ- 
ments are of a piece with the several 
types. If we aggravate life, we have 
forms of sorrow and grief ; and whether 
lifeful or lifeless, vitativeness has a sur- 
rounding influence on all the faculties. 
N. CLINE. 





A CHINAMAN’S NERVES. 


WRITER in referring to what he 

calls the ‘‘nervelessness” of the 
Chinaman, observes that, although the 
nerves of the latter, as compared with 
those of a European, may be what geom- 
etriaans call ‘‘similar and similarly 


situated,” nothing is plainer than that 
the two sets of nerves are wholly differ- 


Y 


Sar 


dl 





work, which would drive Western pu-— 
pils to the verge of insanity ; even Chi- 
nese infants remain as impassive as 
‘*mud gods.” It appears a physiologi- 
cal fact that to the Chinese exercise is 
superfluous ; they can not understand 
why people should go through atliletic 
performances when they might hire 


CHINESE LADIES SLEEPING. 


ent. It seems to make no particular dif- 
ference to a Chinaman how long he re- 
mains in one position. He will write 
all day, like an automaton; he will 
stand all day in one place from dewy 
morn to dusky eve working away at his 
weaving, gold beating, or whatever it 
may be, and do it every day without 
any variation of the monotony, and ap- 
parently without any consciousness of 
the monotony. Chinese school children 
will undergo an amount of confinement, 
unrelieved by recesses or changes of 


coolies for the purpose. In the matter 
of sleep there is the same diflerence. 
The Chinaman, generally speaking, is 
able to sleep anywhere. No trifling cir- 
cumstances disturb him. With a brick 
for a pillow he can lie down on his bed 
of stalks, or mud bricks, or rattan, and 
sleep the sleep of the just, with no refer- 
ence to the rest of creation. He does 
not want a darkened room, nor does he 
require others to be still. The ‘‘infant 
crying in the night” may continue to 
cry for all he cares; it does not disturb 
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him. In some places the entire popula- 
tion seem to fall asleep as by a common 
instinct during the first two hours of 
summer afternoons, no matter where 
they may be. In the case of most work- 
ing people at least, and also in that of 
many others, position in sleep is of no 
sort of consequence. 

The very thought of the manner in 
which Chinese ladies sleep would pro- 
voke a hysterical headache in a nervous 
American woman. The illustration 
shows the attitude, and it certainly looks 
like anything but restful. It has been 
adopted for the purpose of keeping the 


way of nestling in a soft pillow would 
be destructive to the fine art of the Chi- 
nese coiffure, so fashion has invented a 
wooden block hollowed to fit the neck, 
and at the most covered closely with 
cloth, and so high that the crimps, puffs, 
and pins shall be raised up and away 
from possible contact with disturbing 
objects. Thus a Chinese lady will 
sleep for hours, and rise apparently re- 
freshed. 

With such illustrations as these, it 
must be inferred that the nervous tem- 
perament of the Chinaman is by nature 
and culture widely different from that 


head-dress in good order. Our civilized of the European and American. 
ot. et 
“HOW TO MAKE HOME HAPPY.” 


VERY stereotyped phrase, and, 

oh, such a quantity of good advice 

as is circulating through magazines and 

newspapers in regard to it, most of it to 

wives! Sometimes there are families 

where a little judicious advice may be 
imparted to husbands also. 

I know of a home, a workingman 
built some years ago on high land 
where the sun could visit every window 
—of which a goodly number were put 
in—some part of theday. Unfortunate- 
ly, the wife in this home can not bear a 
strong light; she has been sun-struck, 
and really can not endure a powerful, 
direct ray of it with impunity. So at 
all these windows are hung thick shades, 
and with the exception of the kitchen, 
thick cretonne curtains, just looped 
away at the sides. One can, with great 
care, carefully navigate the dining- 
room without upsetting the table and 
bric-a-brac about it, but the parlor—woe 
be to the man or woman of ordinary 
eyesight who attempts any careless 
movement about that shut-up shrine of 
nice things ! 

In the bed-room are three sets of cur- 
tains, with blinds, mostly closed at all 
seasons of the year. The unhappy in- 
mates wishing clothing from the closet 
must take a lamp, in the day-time, or 


fumble about until the right garment is 
felt and secured. The bath room most 
of the time, is almost hermetically sealed, 
and darkened with closely shut blinds 
the year round. But the kitchen ; oh, 
if it was a thing that could feel, how 
ought it to be pitied! With two win- 
dows on the west side, a broad piazza 
running under them, where, in winter, 
the sun could light it up with cheerful- 
ness and warmth, but which is darkened 
with half-closed blinds in winter, and in 
summer, wholly closed ones, although a 
thick woodbine covers the entire piazza, 
making blinds superfluous. Coming 
from his work at night into that dark 
kitchen, fumbling at the sink for wash- 
ing apparatus, who wonders if that long- 
suffering man thinks, at least, of ‘‘ swear 
words,” and bemoans the expense of 
putting in windows to be wholly dark- 
ened? I know I should eat gingerly in 
that dining-room, lest something not 
wanted should have dropped into the 
food unseen by the keen-eyed wife in 
the gloom that, at noon-day, broods 
there. Besides the curtains and shades 
mentioned, are iron screens in all the 
windows. These are always down over 
the lower sash, ruining all eyes that look 
through them long at a time. 

And in that room sits the little house- 
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keeper, reading or sewing, day after day. 
How old will she become before her 
eyes are permanently ruined ? 

There is a saying that ‘‘a dark house 
is a dirty one,” and although this wife 
has an enormous organ of order, I some- 
times fear the dust lies quite unmolested 
in the corners. I am sorry for the wo- 
man that she can not bear a good, 
strong light, and often wonder how she 
can go out as much as she does from 
such darkness with impunity, and often 
wonder how I should do were I her 
husband. 

Ah! her husband—here is the other 
side of the house. The home is comfort- 
ably and tastily furnished all through. 
On Sundays, when at home, that hus- 
band fills every room with tobacco 
smoke. Lace draperies in the parlor, 
and bed-room, and cretonnes in dining- 
room, share in the perfume. Halls are 
odorous for a week after. What the 
feelings of a clean person calling on 
them on the Sabbath might be, on going 
from the pure air and sunshine, one can 
imagine ! 

This foul odor is bottled up in that 
darkness, while. in the center reposes a 
cuspidore, foul with expectoration and 
tobacco. Oh, ye writers upon ‘‘ How to 
Make a Home Happy,” draw near, see— 
if you can—and smell, as you must! 
Oh, for a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to noses ! 


Does any one ask the reason of this 
shutting up of doors and windows? 
The principal one I suspect, aye know, 
from the wife, is on account of a pet 
cat, that, once on a time, ran away and 
was lost for a week, occasioning an an- 
guish of mind to that loving mistress 
that would seem incredible to the mother 
of children at least. That house figura- 
tively turns on that cat. Alas! he, too, 
is shut up. The piazza, under the 
kitchen windows, has been made with 
wire, entirely secure from top to bottom, 
and for an hour in the morning he is 
suffered to remain there and butt his 
head in fruitless attempts to get at his 
mates frisking in the yard. There is 
a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals in that neighborhood. Yes, 
and strange enough, the owner of this 
cat is a member of that suciety, and 
really does do all in her power for 
abused animals, if abused through the 
unkindness of others. It has been said 
of her, that in the good time coming, 
when all the animals shall be at peace 
with one another, she will be the ‘‘ little 
child” that ‘‘shall lead them.” Poor 
affectionate little soul, how I wish she 
could believe that light and air could be 
let into her home, and the poor pet en- 
joy liberty, without any danger of his 
leaving a home where he is so well- 
treated in all else. 

COUSIN CONSTANCE. 


ln 


THE ARYANS. 


HE Kelts were finally driven out of 
their homes, on the Upper Dan- 

ube, by the Teutons, and were compelled 
to leave the hunting of the Lithuanian 
Aurochs or Bison, to the burly invaders. 
The Kelts were the most civilized of the 
two races. In Bavaria they worked the 
salt mines, manufactured leather and, 
perhaps, bronze articles, and had com- 
fortable homes; it is said the main 
branch settled in Jutland and there 
builded cities. In the course of time, 
the Jutlanders (Cymry or Cymru) in- 


vaded Britain over the ‘‘ hazy sea” or 
German ocean in their coracles (or 
wicker boats covered with leather), and 
there obtained dominion, ‘‘ through jus- 
tice and in peace,” in ‘the Honey isl- 
and” (Welsh, ‘‘ Ynys fel ; Irish, Innis- 
fail”) The Brythones came afterward 
and gave their name to the island. 

The Kelts are thought to have entered 
Europe as early as 1900 B. C., coming 
by the northern slope of the Balkan or 
Carpathian mountains. Of these, the 
Gauls were the most ferocious. The 
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Kelts inhabited Britain at the Roman 
invasion, but were subdued and pushed 
back on every hand. In France they 
were driven into the present Brittany; 
their language is now Breton. In the 
British Isles they sought the sea coast of 
Cornwall, the mountain fastnesses of 
Wales, the highlands of Scotland, Cum- 
berland (otherwise, Cymru or Cumbri- 
land), and the distant Erse Gelic and 
Manx domain. The word Welsh means 
‘*a foreigner, or stranger,” and was 
given them by the invading Goths or 
Germans. The words Gaul, Gel, and 
Scot were originally synonymous, signi- 
fying a violent, ferocious people. The 
Keltic languages are still spoken by 
about 10,000,000 people, but in Cornwall 
the idiom is dying out. 

The Kelts were found to be of Aryan 
origin by a few Erse (or Irish) words, as 
for instance, ‘‘ Traith,” the sea, has the 
same root as the Aryan diety, Tritona, 
the Zend hero, Thraetaoma, the Greek 
Amphitrite, and the Latin Triton. 

The main reason the Kelts were so 
easily subdued was the absence of law, 
order, and organization among their 
tribes. Strabo, Lucan, and Cesar agree 
that the Kelts were monotheistic. Their 
god, Tentates, symbolized the bright 
sky; this was but a new form for the 
universal god Dyaus, Zeus, Theos, or 
Deus. The Romans tell that the Britons 
taught the pre-existence and immortal- 
ity of the soul; that a noble action 
raised the soul to a higher condition of 
the body, and the opposite was also 
taught. Their priests were Druids, and 
in time they rose to such power and 
prominence, as judges, teachers, and 
physicians, that the warriors had to re- 
duce them to submission ; but the bards 
retained their power for centuries ; and 
the wild, beautiful music of the Gels, 
Erse, and Welsh is the outgrowth of the 
old Bardic times. 

The word ‘ Oriental” can be applied 
with strict propriety, outside its signiti- 
cation of locality, to the Keltic peoples, 
and especially the Irish, who derive 


their earliest customs from the far east. 
The common language of the peasantry 
of the present day in Ireland teems with 
that rich and spontaneous Oriental im- 
agery which is nowhere else found save 
in the east, the birth-place of allegory. 
‘**God save you,” ‘*God save all here,” 
‘*God be with you,” these are all identical 
with the forms and usages of the east. 
Similar relics and foot-prints of Oriental. 
origin are apparent everywhere; the 
free hospitality, even to enemies, sug- 
gests the beautiful Hindu proverb, 
“*The tree does not withdraw its shade 
even from the wood cutter.” Vallancy 
traces hundreds of phrases, idioms, and 
technical terms in common use in Ire- 
land to the Orient. None but the Irish 
and the Orientals would call a copy of a 
book ‘‘ the son of a book ;” for instance, 
an echo is called ‘‘the daughter of the 
voice.” Great objection has been made 
to the rich imagery of Moore’s melodies, 
inconsistent, it is said, with the simplic- 
ity of ballad poetry ; the objection will 
apply to his art only too apparent, but 
the songs reflect the poetic genius of, 
the folk. 

Most of the festivals held in the Irish 
highiands are of eastern origin also. 
All-hallow eve, one of the four great 
feasts, was anciently dedicated to the sun, 
and on that day offerings were made to . 
the sun of fruit, corn, cakes of fine flour 
spotted with caraway seed and stained 
with saffron; hence the origin of the cake 
peculiar in Ireland, the ‘‘ Bairmbreac,” 
from ‘‘bairm,” a cake, aud ‘‘breac,” 
speckled. A popular story of singular 
beauty connects the coming of St. Pat- 
rick and Christianity with the legend 
of Fronuala, the daughter of Lir, who 
was condemned to haunt Loch Inagh ' 
in the shape of a swan until the first 
mass-bell should break the enchant- 
meut. But of Aryan mythology, per se, 
we shall have to treat in a subsequent 
paper.—The Current. 

[The Kelts were related to the ancient 
Pheenicians, it is more than likely ; the 
term Fenian intimates such affinity.—ED. } 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN YOUNG MEN. 


73 HAT a marked difference there the bed, and one would hardly know h® 
isin young men,” remarkeda slept in it. I can not see why there 
suburban matron the other day. ‘‘I should be sucha marked difference be- 
have two nephews who alternately tween the young men when they are so 
‘run out’ from the city to see me, gen- much alike in almost every other re- 
erally staying all night. Italmost gives spect. It’s more likely born in them 
me the shivers to allot that spare room than bred in them.”—Ez. 
to one of them, he is so exceedingly Yes, itis born in them. The disposi- 
careless. It looks next morning as if tion to orderly habits, the expression of 
Bedlam had been turned loose. Every- refinement and delicacy in those seem- 
thing is out of place. The towel rack is ingly little attentions that a woman can 
overturned, the pillow shams are crush- appreciate so well, are matters of organ- 
ed, the washbow] is left full of water, ization. The offhand, head-over-heels 
the windows are flung open to the in- young fellow has an exuberant vitality, 
cursive flies, and everything generally with a temperament that stimulates him 
is at sixes and sevens. But there’s the toward movement, and movement that 
other’ nephew—bless my soul, why it is has force in it, while his sense of order 
a pleasure to have him come! Why and method is weak and subordinate. 
you'd think the daintiest lady had slept The orderly, gentle, careful young man 
in the room. He removes the shams shows these qualities in his full and 
and spread, washes the soap before square forehead and rounded temples. 
he returns it to the soap dish, puts the Education, home training, may curb and 
towel squarely on the rack andthecomb modify an impetuous, careless nature to 
into the brush, refixes the tidy on the a great degree, but there will scarcely be 
bureau, bows the shutters before he developed the natural, easy manners of 
comes down, and all that. Why, I’ve order, refinement, and carefulness that 
got nothing todo scarcely but to remake one shows who was born with them. 


—_- 


A HOME WINDOW. 


RIGHT open fires make a cheeri- practical knowledge. But many plants 
ness in the family room aboveall are beautiful, easy of culture, and will 

else. Beautiful pictures add much, and afford the utmost satisfaction. 
so do neat furnishings, especially those Geraniums are easily grown, and 
made in the home. where the windows are large and sun- 
But for the home window not so much ligkt plenty, with care and daily atten- 
dainty laces or costly shades as the plant tion will give a wealth of bloom. Only 
life, green and blossoming, the finest art the best should be kept, however, and 
of all, for it is nature’s veryown. How nottoo many of one kind. Lilies, espe- 
many times have we stood admiring the cially those of the amaryllis species, give 
lovely blossoms inside the cottage win- constant bloom and afford variety. If 
dow with its old fashioned panes of hyacinths are potted in the fall and kept 
glass, its wealth, the bloom that pressed cool and dark until showing life, and 
ambitiously toward the sunlight. No then given light and warmth but grad- 
‘*art” window could outrival it. ually, they will give fine spikes of bloom 
It is an easy thing to procure the and good varieties can be easily ob- 
plants best adapted to house culture and tained. The dark shades, bright yellows 
those most likely to render satisfaction. and reds, as well as the more daiuty 

It is not easy, quite, to be successful un- colors, give satisfaction. 

til experience gives the best and most If a bay- window is used, it is pleasant 
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work to arrange the plants, and will 
give daily delight. Fine taste can be ex- 
ercised here, and a dainty work of art 
will result. While the winter is long 
and the days cold and cheerless, and 
many a one kept indoors by ill health or 
family cares, there is much pleasure in 
the culture of plants and their study. It 
is a good thing for young people to grow 
up within their influence, and will lead 
ofttimes to an interest in the beautiful 
things God has made. Parents need to 
think well of the home influences, as 
much will depend upon the early forma- 
tion of character, whose foundation is 
laid within the home. It is needful to 
make home beautiful and so attractive 
that no outside influence need lure from 
its safeguard the young soul open to 
each passing fancy. The child whose 


home has been used tothe refining influ- 
ences of flowers, and whose interest has 
been awakened in the same, will bear 
the impress through after years. 

Let the home window be bright, then, 
with nature’s handiwork. Give the child 
some part and parcel of it for its own, 
and teach it the nature and treatment of 
the plant itself, and be very sure love 
for it will grow with its growth, to blos- 
som and bear fruit in the years to come. 

We do not forget the influence cast 
over our own early life by the constant 
and daily company of flowers. The 
old home, with its outside attractiveness 
and winter comforts within; the great 
bay-windows filled with such varieties 
of plant life as we were most interested 
in, will bear its own testimony through- 
out our after years. 





.THE FLIGHT OF THE SPIRIT. 


™" Gone! How did it go? 
Did it fly like an arrow sped from a bow? 
Not acry orsound 
As it burst its bound ; 
No flashing of wing, 
Or current of air, 
Or shadow fallen, 
To show us where 
The spirit passed as it left the clay, 
One moment here, the next—away! 


Gone! How did it go? 
By window, or door, speeding swiftly or slow? 
Was it sorry or glad, #/; 
As it left its load 
And started out 
On its untried road ? 
Did it flit away 
Through the sombre night, 
Like a frightened bird, 
In a wavering flight, 
“Or did it flee like a carrier dove, 
Straight to its haven of rest and love? 


How did it go? 
Were there angels journeying to and fro? 
Did they wait in the gloom 


Gone ! 


Of the shadowy room, 

Till the ransomed spirit 

Was ready to go? 

Were our ears so dull, 

And our eyes so blind 

That we saw them not, 

Heard but the wind 

At the casement sobbing 

In dark and rain, 

And our hearts’ wild throbbing ? 

While tears of pain 
Bedimmed our eyes, and, while we prayed, 
The spirit had left us sore dismayed. 


Gone! How did it go? 
This mystery all for themselves shall know 
When out of its prison 
Each soul uprisen, 
Shall straightway feel 
New senses given, 
And speed away 
In search of its heaven: 
If near, or far, 
Past sun or star, 
At dusk or dawn, by day or night 
No eye can follow the spirit’s flight ! 
LILLIAN GREY, 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AS A HEALTH RESORT. 


R. MARSHALL HALL says: “If 
I were seriously ill of consump- 
tion, I would live out of doors day and 
night, except in rainy weather or mid- 
winter; then I would sleep in an unplas- 
tered log-house. Physic has no nutri- 
ment; gasping for air can not cure you ; 
monkey capers in a gymnasium can not 
cure you ; and stimulants can not cure 
you. What consumptives want is pure 
air—not physic, pure air—not medicated 
air.” That the majority of physicians 
are of the same opinion is evident from 
the fact that the first, and about the 
only, question he asks himself when he 
becomes assured that a patient has lung 
trouble, is, ‘‘ Where shall I send him?” 
feeling convinced that the climate in 
which the disease has developed is not 
the most favorable to recovery. From 
the great influx of invalids, which begins 
with the first frosts of the East, and, 
during the winter months, converts 
some of the more favored localities into 
veritable sanatariums, it would seem that 
the majority of them decide on southern 
California. 

It would, indeed, be hard to find a re- 
gion where the conditions necessary to 
an out of door life—mild climate, pure 
air, and an abundance of sunshine—ex- 
ist in a greater degree throughout the 
entire year. 

The following table is given, showing 
the average heat of July, and the aver- 


age cold of January, at some of the most 
noted health resorts :— 


HEAT. COLD. | DIF. 








Riverside, California............. | %0 51 || 19 

n Antonio, Texas.............. St h2 u2 
Denver, Colorado................. 72 26 || 46 
ETRE GR TTS. 78 56 2 
SI I 5. osc + ovcnccocccsecs 75 4 || 30 
Jacksonville, Florida............. 83 55 28 
Atlanta, Georgia................. 79 46 33 
St. Paul, Minnesota irom kes es 15 57 
SE SR a ee i) 58 rr] 
Mentone. Teniy HE RRR S CRE BET rF 40 3 


Southern California includes. the 
counties of Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, and San Bernar- 
dino. The latitude is the same as that of 
northern Africa and southern Italy. All 
the health resorts are situated within 
one hundred miles of the sea, the alti- 
tude increasing with the distance inland, 
thus giving a great variety of climate. 
The air is warm and dry, and its purity 
is unquestioned, coming, as it does, from 
the ocean on one side and the great 
American desert on the other. Owing 
to the light rain fall in winter, and its 
total absence in summer, there is no de- 
composition of organic matter. Thunder 
and lightning are rare. Occasional fogs 
occur, being more frequent in autumn 
and winter. Places are more or less 
exempt from them according to their 
elevation and distance from the sea. 

Riverside, famous for its orange 
groves, and one of the most noted health 
resorts of southern California, is situ- 
ated fifty five miles southeast from Los 
Angeles, one hundred and ten miles 
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from San Diego, and forty-five miles 
from the ocean. It is a picturesque val- 
ley, at an elevation varying from 850 
to 1,000 feet, surrounded on three sides 
by a rim of hills and mountains, the 
highest of which are Mt. San Bernar- 
dino, 11,000 feet, twenty-two miles dis- 
tant to the northeast ; Gray Back, 11,600 
feet, thirty miles distant in the same di- 
rection ; San Jacinto, 11,100 feet, thirty 
miles eastward ; and Old Baldy, 11,100 
feet, about the same distance to the 
northwest. All these are snow-capped 
from November to June. They form a 
part of the Sierra Nevada range, which 
separates the valley from the desert, and 
these mountains enclose other valleys at 
various altitudes. 7 
The following table, taken from a 
record kept by the editor of the River- 
side Press and Horticulturist, gives the 
season from July, 1885, to February, 
1886, inclusive, and is a fair average of 
summer, fall, and winter i in Riverside :— 





Average temperature for the month........... BO 0 
Number of sunny days per month.............. 
Number of days with fog till 9 a. m., rest clear. 
Number of days showery and rainy 
Rainfall per month, in inches..................- 


it 





The maximum temperature of sum- 
mer is 108° to 110°, of winter 78° to 80°. 
The extremes of heat and cold are 
reached but seldom, and only for a short 
time. The average variation between 
day and night is 20° in January, and 34° 


in July. 
’ 
TOTAL RAINFALL DURING THE WINTERS OF— 
ne CER ers St rrte 5.26 inches. 
BOBRKB 0.0 cvicsccccccccesececcecece 6.31 om 
FE vcc bs cncncctcesqasesqnsed 29% 
BEERS . cvivce ccccdswcccsscececce Ri 
BEND oc ccveccccccecddongecsece J. 
BSD ...c a bce e din sick codices 932 “ 


January 12, 1882, eight inches of 
snow fell, the only occurrence of the 
kind in the history of the place. Roses 
bloom throughout the winter, and in 
summer one may suit himself as to cli- 
mate. If it become too warm in the 
valleys, the mountains or seacoast are 
near at hand. Resident physicians say 
the summer climate is preferable to the 
winter, for the weather is then so settled 
that one may find a place that just suits 
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him, and there will be no change until 
the winter, so that he practically has 
complete control of the climate. 

During the summer the air is so pure 
and dry that persons of delicate health 
may ‘“‘camp out” without any fear of 
injury, and, on the contrary, be very 
much benefitted. Camping is a favorite 
summer pastime, and when an invalid 
tries it, it rarely fails to improve his 
health ; nor are the hardships nearly 
what might be imagined by one unac- 
customed to an out-of-door life, and 
from May to November there is no 
danger of undue expouure to the ele- 
ments. Comfortable camping outfits 
may be had in almost any town, and 
when properly arranged, one may be as 
comfortable as at home. It is well to 
join a party that makes a ‘“‘fine art” of 
camping—and they are easily found— 
and thereby save many annoyances 
which must naturally devolve upon the 
inexperienced. San Jacinto mountain 
NOV. 
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is an excellent resort for those who en- 
joy the beauties of nature and solitude. 
People formin parties and go to some 
one of its valleys and camp, and from 
here make short excursions, one of 
which is the top of the peak. There is 
an occasional place where one may find 
board if he prefers. This is the moun- 
tain on which Helen Hunt Jackson laid 
the scene of a large part of her story of 
** Ramona,” a book which everyone who 
visits the place reads with great enthusi- 
asm, as the descriptions are so perfect 
that one can not fail to recognize the 
mountain trail, up which rode Aunt 
Ri and Felipe, and the mill she mentions 
is one of the places at which board may 
be obtained. The slayer of Alessandro 
may be seen almost any time about the 
mills, and is very proud of the distinction. 
he enjoys—considering himself the hero 
of the novel. Rumbliug sounds are fre- 
quently heard, and the Indians believe 
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the mountain to be haunted—or the 
home of the devil, and will not ascend 
beyond a certain point. They have sev- 
eral interesting legends about it. 

At its foot are hot springs, which are 
fast becoming famous, though there is 
little or no improvement and those 
who would avail themselves of their 
use, or of the pure air, can have both, 
“* without money and without price.” 
A few can be accommodated with board, 
though the majority live in tents. San 
Jacinto town is not far from the springs, 
at an altitude of 1,400 feet. Strawberry 
Valley is 5,100 feet. Lockwich (which 
means his Satanic majesty) is 7,000 feet, 
and the Summit, 11,100 feet. 

Another pleasant place, more easy of 
access, is Arrow Head Springs, which 
derive their name from a peculiar mark 
on the mountain's side, just above, and 
pointing toward the springs, its outlines 
being a perfect imitation of the Indian 
arrowhead. They are very popular as 
a resort for tourists, consumptives, rheu- 
matics, those afflicted with skin diseases, 
etc. I met one case, at least, which was 
cured of what good physicians pro- 
nounced Bright's disease. There are 
good hotel accommodations here, and it 
is also a pleasant place to pitch one’s tent 
in at certain seasons. They are within 
seven miles of San Bernardino, at an al- 
titude of 2,000 feet, commanding a fine 
view of the valley beneath. 

Some find benefit in the Mojave desert, 
an arid tract, which presents nothing 
but billows of sand to the vision. The 
western part of this region has an allti- 
tude of 2,000 feet, while in the central 
and eastern part, there are several 
places which descend below the sea level, 
Death Valley being 400 feet below sea 
level. The Southern Pacific Railroad 
traverses this desert, and at the railroad 
towns one may be as comfortable as else- 
where. The lowest point on the rail- 
road is near Indio, 266 feet below the sea 
level. The advantages of these places 
are: the exceedingly dry, warm air, even 
temperature, and the entire absence of 


vegetation insures a perfectly pure at- 
mosphere, and some lungs which do 
not improve in the places most fre- 
quented, heal readily here. 

Not the least important feature of 
southern California, as a health resort, 
is its abundance and variety of fruit, 
which is considered by many physicians 
to be the most healthful of foods. Here 
fruit of some kind may be had the year 
round. Besides apples, peaches, pears, 
etc., there are figs, oranges, lemons, 
olives, raisins, and others of minor im- 
portance. It is said that where the best 
raisins are produced, is the best place 
for consumptives, which may, or may 
not, be true, but grapes and raisins— 
which grow abundantly, are certainly a 
desirable part of the diet of invalids. 
(Raisins are simply a variety of grapes 
dried in the sun). 

Dr. Wallace, in his Physianthropy, 
says: ‘*My experiments, as well as 
those of others, testify to the fact that a 
broken down constitution may be re- 
built upon a fruit diet, and that a healthy 
person may be retained in health upon 
the same. Thousands of consumptives 
and other patients have gone to the 
grape countries, and, using the grape 
cure, have recovered health and vigor.” 

So far all is well, and, while I have 
not said all that may be said on the sub- 
ject, I have stated the result of six years’ 
study of this climate and its effects, hav- 
ing been careful, also, to obtain the 
opinions of eminent physicians, all of 
which will bear me out in what I have 
said. I might here leave the reader, 
feeling that I had, without exaggeration, 
given him a fair idea of this favored 
land, so far as pertains to the subject 
under consideration — namely, as a 
health resort. 

But there is another side to consider, 
which I can not conscientiously omit, 
and that is the patient himself. 

While the climate of California is all 
that is claimed for it, there are many 
grave mistakes made, some of which, at 
least, may be avoided by a better under- 
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standing of this important subject. It 
is painful in the extreme to see the many 
who come in the last stages of con- 
sumption, having left all, or nearly 
all friends behind, endured the fatigues 
of a long, hard journey, enabled to sur- 
vive it only because buoyed up by the 
feeling that if they could ‘“‘ only live to 
get here,” their recovery was assured—- 
followed by bitter disappointment 
when they perceive that the sacrifice 
was of no avail, and in a few days, or 
weeks, or months, a metallic casket 
carries all that remains to the home of 
whose comforts and blessings they were 
-deprived in their last moments. 

The physician is largely responsible 
for this, for he knows perfectly well 
‘that when a disease has developed to a 
-certain stage there is no hope of recov- 
ery—no climate in the world is going to 
‘supply lungs when but little of lungs 
is left. If a patient is coming atall he 
should come as soon as the trouble is 
discovered and not in its last stages. It 
it is cruel in the greatest degree to de- 
prive him of the associations and rest- 
fulness of home when recovery is im- 
‘possible. 

It is no uncommon thing for a patient 
ito make the long journey alone, cared 
for by the chance acquaintances on the 
train, so much fatigued that he requires 
assistance to his room, which he may 
never leave again, and sometimes with 
only money enough to pay his expenses 
for a few weeks. He can not hire a 
nurse, and so is dependent upon the be- 
nevolently disposed people who learn 
of his condition. Hotels and lodging 
houses are crowded, help scarce, and 
one guest can expect no more attention 
than another—and rarely gets | it. 
The patient feels lonely, neglected, de- 
spondent, homesick ; a condition of mind 
which greatly hastens the inevitable. It 
is a mistake to disregard the patient’s 
feelings in regard to separating from 
home and friends, for a weakened hold 
on life is easily severed by homesickness 
and only the self-reliant ones who have 


the inherent power to rise above difficul- 
ties, and adapt themselves to their situa- 
tion, should undertake it. 

It is a mistake for a physician to send 
a patient to any particular locality, for 
the climates are many and varied, and 
it may not agree with one at a given 
place, and a dozen miles distant furnish 
just the condition required ; but they 
should go until they find a place that 
agrees with them and there remain until 
occasion requires a change. 

It is also a mistake for a physician to 
retain his authority after sending his pa- 
tient away, for it is impossible for one to 
prescribe at this distance, even though 
he is acquainted with the country, for 
‘“‘what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison” and it is impossible for ’ 
him to know the varying conditions of the 
patient, should he be fortunate enough 
to understand the climate. Neither 
can he know the amount of judgment 
and good common sense with which his 
instructions will be carried out. To illus- 
trate: a physician prescribed an alcohol 
bath every morning ; simple enough in 
itself, but the person, already very much 
reduced, occupied a room in which were 
no provisions for fire, and it being the 
winter months, it was uncomfortably 
cool morning and evening, to one in 
health, but every morning the covers 
were thrown back from his warm 
bed, the flannel clothing in which he 
slept was removed, and the attendant, 
‘* with hands like ice,” rubbed him with 
alcohol. He was then covered as warm- 
ly as possible but that did not prevent 
the chill which invariably followed, nor 
the ultimate-grave results. But no mat- 
ter about the exposure : ‘‘ the doctor had 
ordered it” and it must be done, even if 
at the expense of the patient's life. 
There are good local physicians who 
have much experience with this disease 
and it is well for the Eastern physician 
to relinquish his authority in favor of 
one who can have the case under - im- 
mediate supervision. 

And now aa little advice to health 
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seekers. Itis a mistake to think that 
three or four months’ sojourn, even un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, is 
going to restore one to such health that 
he may return to the climate in which 
the trouble developed and be well. It 
is best to be prepared to stay as long as 
need be, and if all is well, to remain per- 
manently. There are many residents 
here enjoying fairiy good health, who 
live here simply ‘‘ because ’"—to use the 
common expression—‘* they can not jive 
any where else.” For such to return 
East to remain would prove fatal. 

The effect of going to a place where 
invalids congregate is very depressing 
and the result often unfavorable ; hence 
it is better if possible to be in a private 
family and by all means have a room 
which possesses the possibilities of a fire : 
this may be somewhat difficult to obtain, 
but should be insisted upon. Or, better 
yet, if one has friends toaccompany him, 
rent or build a cottage with grounds sur- 
rounding, so that he may have the care 
and companionship of a flower garden. 
And above all, he should have a horse 
and carriage and vary the time by daily 
short drives and occasional long ones to 
the mountains, the sea, the old missions, 
etc., there being many places of interest 
within driving distance. He should re- 
main out of doors almost altogether dur- 
ing the day except when damp. The 
only time during the entire year that 
one will find it disagreeable to be out is 
during an occasional rain, or a 
‘*norther,”"—a hard, dry wind which 
sometimes sweeps the valleys in spring 
and autumn. Though somewhat disa- 
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greeable, they are considered very bene- 
ficial because they are highly charged 
with electricity. 

Climate alone will not effect a cure 
and one needs to exercise as much care: 
in regard to changes of temperature, 
clothing, diet, and physical exertion as. 
elsewhere. In the winter there are fre- 
quently light frosts (of course much de- 
pends on the location), and it may be 
perhaps 30 degrees warmer at mid-day. 
There is also, at all seasons of the year, 
a decided difference between sunshine 
and shade, and a delicate person may 
take cold from a walk in the sunshine 
and afterward sitting down in the shade 
without an extra wrap, which is also 
needed while driving in the morning or 
evening, even in summer. Flannel un- 
derclothing should be worn throughout 
the year; otherwise one will require 
about the same clothing as in the East. 

The peculiarities of constitution which 
lead to the different effects of coast and 
interior climate can not be known be- 
fore hand, and only come with expe- 
rience, so note all effects and find the 
place best suited to your peculiar case. 
Rely on your own feelings; be a law 
unto yourself, feeling perfectly assured 
that that air is the best for you whicl» 
feels best, and if, from change of season 
or change in your own conditions, you 
cease to improve in a given place, try 
some other at once, your own feelings 
guiding you in its selection asto whether 
it shall be a place warmer or cooler, 
higher or lower, damper or dryer than 
the one previously tried. 

M. 


Cc. F. 





A VIEW OF THE SHADY 


HE marvelous increase of what is 
seheduled as ‘‘ the imbecile class” 

in our republic, under which heading is 
comprised the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
the insane, and the idiotic, is a subject 
that ought to arrest the attention not 
only of our philanthropists, but of the 
public generally. It is a singular cir- 


SIDE OF CIVILIZATION. 


cumstance but a solemn fact, resting on 
statistics that can not be gainsaid, that 
as wealth increases, and as the adorn- 
ments and luxuries of civilized life are 
introduced into a community, the more 
numerous become the imperfect and im- 
becile human beings that are found there- 
in. So general is this case that some 
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eminent physiologists have classed 
‘*idiocy ” as a product pertaining spe- 
cially to civilized life. Dr. Duncan, an 
able British authority on the subject, 
says: 

‘*The civilized, as peoples, present in- 
dications of defective vital force which 
are not witnessed among those in a state of 
nature. There must be something rotten 
in some parts of our boasted civilization ; 
and not only something which has to do 
with our psychology, but a great deal 
more with our power of physical per- 
sistence. Dolts, boobies, stupids, et hoc 
genus omne, abound in young Saxon- 
dom, but their representatives are rare 
among the tribes who are slowly disap- 
pearing before the white man.” 

The above is simply a confirmation of 
the truth of what has been previously 
stated. What is wanted from the faculty 
is not only a diagnosis of the case, but a 
remedy for the evil. A glance at the 
‘*Compendium of the Census” for 1880 
will readily prove to a discerning public 
how much that is needed; here is its 
summary of the number of idiotic, in- 
sane, blind, and deaf and dumb persons 


among us during the past forty years : 
1850 1860 1870 1890 


RE Et 15,610 24,052 37,423 91,997 
BRIA canccevccicsces 15,787 18,980 24,527 76,895 
ee 9,754 12,658 20,320 48,928 


9,803 12,821 16,205 33,378 

Thus, it will be perceived, while the 
population of our country has only ad- 
vanced from twenty-three to fifty mil- 
lions, or but little more than doubled, 
the number of imperfect and imbecile 
human beings among us has increased 
very nearly five fold, or from 50,954 in 
1850, to 251,698 in 1880. 

Not very long ago the idea of forming 
a settlement of deaf and dumb people in 
one of our western states was projected 
and discussed. The results of such a 
formation might prove interesting to the 
ethnologist, but, in a short time they 
would indubitably become alarming to 
the statesman. As a people we have 
ereditably distinguished ourselves by 
taking the highest rank as humanita- 


rians with regard both to the treatment 
and culture of such unfortunates, but 
most assuredly it would only be wise in 
us to disfavor the conservation of the 
race of them. At the same time the 
question—-How can it even be circum- 
scribed? is one well worthy of the atten- 
tion, and, if possible, of the solution of 
philanthropists ; true, the answer may 
and probably will be postponed to-day, 
but, should such be the case, it will in- 
evitably formidably present itself for 
public solution to-morrow. 

To gauge misery and plumb the depths 
of human errors and sorrows are not 
pleasant but very necessary duties. It 
is the vocation of the press to do so and 
to call the attention of the public to 
the evils that afflict society, as well as 
to chronicle the blessings of civiliza- 
tion. 

In publishing the above statistics we 
simply desire to call the attention of the 
boards of health, of the medical faculty 
generally, and of all who are interested 
in matters vitally affecting the physical, 
intellectual, and moral conditions of our 
people to the startling facts that have 
been exhibited. The welfare, and, in- 
deed, the continued existence of our re- 
public is dependent upon the ability of 
our people to rule it wisely, and there- 
fore it isa duty incumbent upon all of 
us to aid in correcting the evil of a very 
alarming increase of imperfect and im- 
becile human beings among us. Al- 
though we can justly claim that we have 
done our duty by those now under our 
charge, still, it is submitted that we 
ought not to rest content with merely mit- 
igating the conditions of the sufferers, 
though what has been done to that end 
is well worthy of commendation. 

R. W. HUME. 





ee 

TRICHINOSIS.—During an epidemic of 
trichinosis at Carthage sixty-four per- 
sons were attacked, twenty-nine of 
which were males, thirty-five females ; 
of these twenty-four died, eight males 
and sixteen females, 
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THE HEART. 


N the human subject the average 
rapidity of the cardiac pulsation of 
an adult male is about seventy beats per 
minute. These beats are more frequent 
as a rule in young children and in wo- 
men, and there are variations within 
certain limitsin particular persons owing 
to peculiarities of organization. It would 
not necessarily be an abnormal sign to 
find in some particular individuals the 
habitual frequency of the heart's action 
from sixty to sixty-five or seventy-five 
to eighty per minute. As a rule, the 
heart's action is slower and more power- 
ful in fully developed and muscular or- 
ganizations, and more rapid and feebler 
in those of slighter form. In animals, 
the range is from twenty-five to forty- 
five in the cold-blooded and fifty up- 
ward in the warm-blooded animals, ex- 
cept in the case of a horse, which has a 
very slow heart beat, only forty strokes 
aminute. The pulsations of men andall 
animals differ with the sea-level also. 
The work of a healthy human heart has 
been shown to equal the feat of raising 
5 tons 4 hundredweight 1 foot per hour, 
or 125 tons in twenty-four hours. The 
excess of this work under alcohol in 
varying quantities is often very great. 
A curious calculation has been made by 
Dr. Richardson, giving the work of the 
heart in mileage. Presuming that the 
blood was thrown out of the heart at 
each pulsation in the proportion of 69 
strokes per minute, and at the assumed 
force of 9 feet, the mileage of the blood 
through the body might be taken at 207 
yards per minute, 7 miles per hour, 168 
miles per day, 61,320 miles per year, or 
5,150,880 miles in a lifetime of eighty- 
four years. The number of beats of the 
heart in the same long life would reach 
the grand total of 2,869,776,000. 

Thus calculates a writer in the Medi- 
cal World, and in this connection it is 
fitting to note late opinion with regard 
to disease of the heart. Quoting the 
Medical Record, we add : 

‘Phe opinion is now rooted in the 


minds of the advanced guard of the pro 

fession that cardiac murmurs are often 
devoid of the grave significance formerly 
attributed to them. So, too, we have come 
to learn that considerable damage to the 
valves may be so thoroughly compen- 
sated by hypertrophy” (enlargement) 
‘that it seems permissible to speak of 
recovery from organic disease of the 
heart. 

“True, the anatomical lesion persists. 
But the individual thus affected may 
live for years without impairment of 
health, and with a working capacity im 
no way reduced from his normal stand- 
ard. 

**The time has come when the prog- 
nosis of despair must make way for the 
modern doctrine of hope in the possibil- 
ity of a cure. What was formerly 
equivalent to a sentence of death may be 
commuted to carefulness for life.” 

Rheumatic fever or some other dis— 
ease may cause inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the heart, and thus 
lay a foundation for permanent ob- 
struction to the flow of blood through 
one or more of the vaives. But nature 
in time often overcomes this obstruction, 
not by removing it, but by enlarging the 
heart and increasing its force. 

True, there may be at length weaken- 
ing of the walls of the heart, and a con- 
sequent lessening of its ability to do its 
work ; and there may come on palpita— 
tion, difficult breathing,cough, and si, ns 
of dropsy. But this failure may be due 
to preventable causes. An eminent med- 
ical authority enumerates some of these 
causes. They are, omitting those which 
are the result of disease in other organs 
of the body: muscular overwork ; ex- 
haustion of the nerve system, caused by 
worry or excitement ; and the daily use 
of alcohol, tobacco, and in some cases, 
of tea and coffee, which act as cardiac 
poisons. A careful, unexciting diet, 
and a life the daily habits of which are 
quiet and temperate, will make most cases 
of ‘‘ heart disease ” tolerable. 
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CATARRH.—No. 


ATARRH is a term used to cover 
many disturbances of the mucous 
membrane, just as ‘‘rheumatism” is 
a broad expression covering a very 
large number of morbid conditions that 
agree in certain symptoms of pain affect- 
ing a joint or muscle. In both classes 
of disease there is a congested state of 
the tissues, and an overaction of the ca- 
piliary circulation. They are therefore 
related as regards cause of outbreak; sim- 
ilar conditions of exposure or functional 
derangement producing one or the other. 
In the case of rheumatism, however, we 
have a malady that indicates usually a 
deep and underlying cause in the con- 
stitution of the patient, a predisposition 
that is not easily understood. In rheu- 
matism the secretions are obstructed or 
suppressed, with the necessary sequence. 
of fever, inflammation, and pain ; in 
catarrh the local,‘secretions are aggra- 
vated, and there may be, as in common 
rhinitis, no general fever, and irritability 
rather than pain be the chief sensory ex- 
perience. 

Hereditary "predisposition may exist 
for the catarrhal outbreak, it is admitted, 
a predisposition due to parental disre- 
gard of hygienic law, that becomes. de- 
veloped by improper habits and ignor- 
ance of right living into chronic func- 
tional irregularities of important organs, 
and then some exposure—wetting the 
feet, sitting in a cold draught, unwisely 
making a change of clothing, going 
from a very warm, close room into the 
outer chilly air, without sufficient wraps 
—brings on a ‘“‘cold” which is the be- 
ginning of the morbid!’process that de- 
velops into catarrh. 

One of the most positive predisposing 
conditions is any continued disturbance 
of the organs that relate to digestion, 
the liver in particular. Dr. Trall thinks 
that catarrh is essentially a disease of 
the liver, and reasons in the following 
manver to sustain his opinion : 





* Right of publication reserved by author. 


‘Tt is the function of the liver to ex- 
crete from the blood certain hydro-car- 
bonaceous elements in the form of bile. 
But suppose this organ becomes inactive, 
torpid, or obstructed, so that this duty is 
not performed? What then.? Why, these 
biliary elements accumulate in the mass 
of blood for a while,and are then expelled 
more or less in other directions and 
through unusual channels. Sometimes 
the skin does a part of the liver'’s proper 
work, and the perspiration becomes vis- 
cid and fetid. Very frequently the kid- 
neys do vicarious duty, and the urine is 
discolored. Occasionally a sufficient 
quantity of effete biliary matters is ex- 
pelled through the lungs, when the 
sputa, or expectorated matter, is dark, 
nauseous, or bloody. I have known 
several cases in which the eyes were 
nearly destroyed--the lids granulated, the 
cornea ulcerated, the coats thickened, 
and the humors viscid and opaque with 
biliary deposits—in consequence of the 
blood being so charged with biliary ele- 
ments that the mucous membrane of the 
conjunctiva became an abnormal depu- 
rating surface.” 

** But, in all cases of prolonged torpid- 
ity of the liver, unless the function of 
the skin is fully maintained, there is a 
tendency to expel the biliary elements 
through some portions, and in extreme 
cases through all parts of the mucous 
membrane of the alimentary canal ; and 
indeed, through the mucous membrane 
of all those cavities or hollow organs 
which open externally—the uterus and 
bladder, for example. The affections 
termed in medical books catarrhal in- 
flammation of the uterus and catarrh 
of the bladder are of this character.” 

Going further in the exposition of this 
theory of excreting effete or waste pro- 
ducts that have accumulated to the ex- 
cess of interference with the proper func- 
tion of the mucous surfaces, he says : 

“‘As the nasal mucous membrane is. 
exposed to the contact and varying tem- 
perature of atmospheric air, it is more: 
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liable to become the seat of biliary ex- 
cretion than any other portion of that 
membrane ; and when this becomes a 
fixed condition the case is chronic ca- 
tarrh. This nasal portion of the mucous 
membrane is often so congested and tur- 
gid that the patient breathes with diffi- 
culty through the nostrils; and some- 
times the passage is entirely closed, giv- 
ing rise to the suspicion of polypus, tu- 
mor, or some excrescence, or morbid 
growth.” 

Perhaps Dr. Trall lays too much stress 
on the susceptibility of distant mem- 
branes to derangement through liver 
congestion, but physicians of large expe- 
rience generally recognize with him that 
the hepatic gland, the largest by far of 
the organs of the body, has a very im- 
portant part in the common disturbances 
of the excretory functions, and therefore 
in the causes, whether obscure or patent, 
of most maladies of the febrile class. 

‘* Whatever obstructs any one of the 
other depurating organs, the skin, lungs, 
kidueys, or bowels, tends directly to 
congestion of the liver and indirectly to 
_ the production of catarrh.” The later 
investigations into the function of the 
liver have determined that it performs 
an important part in the composition of 
the blood ; is, in fact, a large laboratory 
in which several processes are constant- 
ly in operation, the stream of blood flow- 
ing in being the material used. The fact 
that the venous blood from the digestive 
organs flows in through the portal vein 
and is distributed through the lobules 
by an exceedingly elaborate net-work of 
intralobular veins signifies in itself that 
the “‘liver cells” have much to do with 
the preparation of the blood for its work 
of tissue nutrition. 

It was thought not long ago that the 
excretion of bile was the chief or 
only duty of the liver; now we know 
that this is but one, and that probably 
a minor office of the great glana. 
When, however, there is a retention of 
biliary elements in the blood, a variety of 
disturbances may be occasioned, of which 


**constipation,” anorexia, heart-burn, 
‘**biliousness,” etc., are common ex- 
pressions. 

If the liver has been overloaded with 
work for sometime, and becomes ‘“tor- 
pid,” the effete matters that should be ex- 
pelled with the bile, are thrown back into 
the general circulation, and this proced- 
ure can not long go on before there is an 
outbreak of some grave form of fever 
like ‘‘ typhoid,” or an erysipelatious in- 
flammation. ‘‘ Occasionally they are de- 
terged in a manner contributing some 
local disease,as sick headache, diarrhcea, 
or cholera morbus. Jaundice is a well- 
known condition produced by prolonged 
retention of biliary matters in the tegu- 
mentary (skin) structure. When ex- 
pelled through the cutaneous emuncto- 
ries (ducts of the skin) humors, eruptions, 
and in some cases, erysipelous fever, are 
the result.” 

A skin loaded and obstructed with 
waste matters, the dirt and filth of the 
body, must induce a depraved and gross 
state, with all its tendencies to serious 
disease. They who live ‘‘ generously,” 
taking three meals a day and a “bite” 
or ‘‘ nip” between times, are almost con- 
stant sufferers from catarrh, and finally 
break down altogether. Here naturally 
comes in a reference to those hygienic 
principles whose observance is essential 
to the maintenance of a clean, free skin. 
Bathing and exercise must be regular 
practices to assist nature in the elimina- 
tion of waste, for an unclean, sluggish 
skin will prove a potent off-set to habits 
of eating that may be in the main 
unobjectionable. 

A writer in Good Health particularizes 
‘‘Abnormal Sensitiveness” as a predis- 
posing cause of catarrh, arising from the 
enervating influences of town life or the 
“higher civilization” of the period: 
**One who is inured to hardship is able 
to endure without injury exposure and 
privations under which one unaccus- 
tomed to a similar experience soon suc- 
cumbs. ‘ Air-tight houses, 
close and unventilated, super-heated 


thie. 
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rooms, even protection of the body by 
clothing required by man in a civilized 
state—are active causes of preventing 
the development of hardihood, as the 
result of which colds are usually taken, 
and catarrh becomes an ever present and 
almost universal malady among all civ- 
ilized people. 

“The lumberman in driving logs, wet 
to his knees all day long, and taking, 
every now and then, an involuntary 
plunge, suffers no inconvenience from 
the sort of exposure that would give 
a man unaccustomed to such a life 
his death cold. The native of Terra del 
Fuego shelters himself from the wind 
and sleet of his unfriendly climate by a 
single bit of skin, which he throws over 
the shoulder most exposed. Surely such 
aman would not incur risk of taking 
cold from exposure to the draught of an 
open window. Historians tell us that the 
ancestors of the Anglo-Saxons wander- 
ed over the bleak hillsides of their chilly 
island with.no other protection than 
here and there a daub of paint. It is 
not to be supposed, then, that our abo- 
riginal ancestors suffered serious incon- 
venience in consequence of making a 
change of garments.” 

Civilization renders man wiser, but at 
the expense of physical endurance. It 
provides its multifarious conveniences 
and comforts, and so arms us with me- 
chanical protectives against the expo- 
sures of a primitive existence. 

‘*The Indian boy who has lived all 





a 


his life in a state of nudity, plunges 
into the stream for a swim, or 
races about for hours through the wet 
grass of the marshes in quest of seeds 
or mesquit beans for his dinner, expe- 
riences no inconvenience whatever from 
the wetting which he receives; but as 
soon as he puts on civilized clothing, 
he becomes sensitive to the same causes 
of cold which affect other people who 
wear clothes. His skin loses its ability 
to regulate its own temperature, begin- 
ning upon the non-conducting covering 
afforded by the clothing for this protec- 


. tion. Indian men and women who have 


never acquired the custom of wearing 
hats or bonnets never take cold in con- 
sequence of going bare headed.” 

The savage living in a state of nature, 
ignorant as he is of the formulas of 
science, takes from forest and stream 
what nature provides for his sustenance, 
and thinks not of the fanciful and arti- 
ficial dishes of the cultured white man. 
The necessities of his state render him 
strong and tough. If the refinements of 
civilization have introduced many habits 
of an enervating influence, they have also 
eliminated the necessity of exposures 
such as those to which the savage is sub- 
ject, hence it is that the white man is 
really longer lived than the savage, and 
if he were careful to obey what he has 
learned of physiology and sanitary sci- 
ence, he would be much farther removed 
from liability to sickness and disease. 

H. 8. D. 


- 





SANITARY REFORM. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES,” ‘‘PHysICAL Epvucation,” Etc. 
CHAPTER Iv.—THE TENEMENT EVIL. 


RANCIS BICHAT, the founder of 
modern physiology, calls attention 

to the suggestive fact that during the 
first twenty years of human life the 
prevalence of various disorders general- 
ly coincides with the periods of rapid 
growth. It would almost seem as if the 
economy of the human organism could 
not at once adapt itself to new phases of 


development, and a curiously similar 
experience often marks the transition 
periods of progressive civilization. 
Rapid progress at first favors the de- 
velopment of social evils as well as of 
social blessings. The Protestant Refor- 
mation, for instance, was inaugurated 
by a revolt against the code of natural 
ethics, as well as against the rule of 
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clerical absolutism, and only by a grad- 
ual process of natural selection the doc- 
trine of Luther prevailed against the 


paradogmas of Muenzer and Knipper- 
dolling. The crisis of the French Revo- 


lution was ushered in by still worse 


excesses, and the benefits of emancipa- 
tion from the tyranny of long-estab- 
lished abuses, at first, are nearly always 
qualified by the predominance of lawless 
license. 

The emancipation from the despotism 
of legislative absurdities makes no ex- 
ception from that general rule. There 
is no doubt that our forefathers were for 
centuries over-governed to a preposter- 
ous degree. Two hundred years ago the 
subjects of European monarchs were 
kept in perpetual leading-strings. Every 
transaction of public and domestic life 
was hampered by an intricate net-work 
of minute and oppressive legislative pro- 
visions. A man could not entertain a 
party of friends without obtaining the 
permission of a municipal commissioner, 
He could not travel beyond the suburbs 
of his native town without a duly signed 
and countersigned passport. Before 
venturing to enlarge his barn, he had 
to submit specifications of his building 
plan. He could not kiss his wife on 
Sunday without incurring the censure 
of his kirk-trustees. The weight and 
shape of penny-loaves was regulated by 
a monthly manifesto of the bakery com- 
missioner. 

Compared with such outrages, the 
benefits of the let alone-plan can hardly 
be over-rated. The wild hunters of the 
American virgin-woods, nay, the free 
beasts and birds of the African wilder- 
ness, had a better chance of enjoying life 
than the law-throttled subjects of a pater- 
nal European government. Politicians 


of the Stuart Mill school justly urged 
the wisdom of trusting the regulation of 
private affairs to private common sense, 
assisted by the law of natural selection. 
‘** Does a baker charge twenty cents for 
a half-pound loaf? Well, let him charge 
twenty dollars if he feels disposed to 





risk the consequences. He may sell the 
worst bread in town at the highest price 
—foraday. The next day his custom- 
ers will patronize anothershop. He will 
soon find it his own, as well as his cus- 
tomers’ interest, to sell the best possible 
bread at the lowest possible price.” The 
same in other cases. Does Mr. Reckless 
live beyond his means? Gives toomany 
parties, you think, and will have to 
mortgage his house? Let him mortgage. 
His grocer and butcher will soon ascer- 
tain his absence of cash and refuse to 
give him further credit. The very ex- 
pensiveness of his banquets will soon 
diminish their frequency. There is a 
self-regulating tendency in the conduct 
of human affairs. 

Still, experience has demonstrated the 
expediency of compromise measures, 
avoiding the extremes both of Scotch 
kirk despotism and of the let-alone plan 
pushed to its anarchistic consequences. 
A very sensible compromise of that sort is 
expressed in the by-law of the Paris Com- 
missioners of Sanitary Police, who per- 
mit a man toadulterate his food with all 
the poisons of the mineral and vegetable 
kingdoms, but hold him strictly respon- 
sible for the-results of his trick the mo- 
ment he undertakes to sell his adul- 
treated comestibles. The architectural 
abuses of our large cities should be regu- 
lated on exactly thesame plan. A miser 
who prefers a pig-sty to a clean cottage 
should have full permission to herd with 
hogs, and eat an unlimited amount of 
swill and garbage. Noone should dis- 
pute his privilege of living in a cellar 
and moderating the vigor of winter by 
stopping up the cellar-hole with a lot of 
manure. But the moment he under- 
takes to fill that cellar with renters he 
should be dragged off to the next station- 
house or to the office of the lunatic 
commissioners. 

‘* But suppose the cellar is his‘own?” 
objects Mr. Most, ‘‘ has he not the right 
to utilize a bit of superfluous space the 
best way hecan? And, moreover, where 
is his tenants’ right of complaint? They 
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were not forced to rent that cellar. 
They moved in of their own accord and 
enjoy the undoubted privilege to move 
out again, if they can do better else- 
where. Soon what pretext of natural 
or legal justice do you want us to inter- 
fere?” 

‘“*Volenti non fit injuria”—‘‘ no in- 
jury is done to a consenting party,” 
is, indeed, a legal maxim of un- 
doubted antiquity. At all times, among 
all nations, however, the practical ap- 
plications of that maxim have been 

ified by considerations of public 
welfare. The definition of that latter 
term, only, has varied with the varying 
ethics of each generation. At a time 
when conformity to certain Oriental 
dogmas was considered a matter of su- 
preme importance, the originators of 
heresies were burnt at the stake, though 
no one could doubt that the hearers of 
the skeptic had visited him of their own 
free will, and had neither been coaxed 
nor compelled to risk their souls. In 
this age of mammon-worship impecuni- 
osity has become the one unpardonable 
offense, and gambling-house keepers are 
treated as public enemies, even if their 
victims should have begged and intrigued 
for permission to stake their money. Nay 
it might be doubted if a jury of American 
merchants would consent to accept it as 
a mitigating circumstance if a ruined 
clerk could be proved to have entered a 
gambling-hell against the advice of the 
cautious proprietor. The venders of ob- 
scene literature could frequently demon- 
strate the importunities of their custom- 
ers, their notes of inquiry, their urgent 
requests for additional installments of 
illustrated smut, their enthusiastic ap- 
proval of more than usually daring in- 
decencies. The vender is punished, not 
for recommending but for selling his 
mind-polluting ware, just as the game- 
ster is punished for furnishing eager or 
reluctant victims a special chance for 
financial ruin. 

Would it be fair to fine unprincipled 
landlords for offering their fellow-citi- 


zens an elaborate opportunity for ruin- 
ing their health? The answer, on the 
whole, would depend on the jury’s esti- 
mate of \the,value of health. The evi- 
dence of the impeachment would admit 
of no doubt whatever. No city-dweller, 
gifted"with open eyes and ordinary in- 
telligence, can doubt that a large num- 
ber of the most malignant diseases can 
be traced to the sanitary defects of our 
tenement barracks. 

Bad drainage is the most immediately 
fatal of those defects ; as many as twenty 
families, packed away in buildings en- 
closing a central yard, are often obliged 
to draw their water supply from a single 
cistern, and such cisterns have, in count- 
less cases, been found to be contaminated 
with impurities, spreading the seeds of 
typhoid fever and similar deadly dis- 
eases. Inthe midst of a populous city 
any neglect in the cementing of the cis- 
tern-pit is almost sure to avenge itself by 
such consequences. Privy vaults, waste- 
water sinks, garbage piles, etc., com- 
pletely saturate the soil with filth, drain- 
ing through every fissure of the sub- 
jacent strata and turning every subter- 
ranean water-vein into a source of epi- 
demic diseases. It would be no exag- 
geration to say that for one person in- 
jured or killed by steamboat disaster, a 
hundred are victimized by the effects of 
contaminated drinking water, and cities 
that employ a board of public boiler in- 
spectors might well afford the salary of 
a municipal investigator of cisterns and 
basement drains, for cellars, too, can 
become veritable death-traps, and the 
effluvium of a cesspool could hardly be 
more deleterious than the gases developed 
in leaky basement vaults, often resting 
on ‘‘made ground,” i.e., hillocks of 
garbage, street-sweepings, and all sorts 
of festering offal. 

Want of light is another frequent 
cause of impaired health. Fertilizers 
cannot restore the healthy growth of a 
cellar-plant, and even with an abund- 
ance of food and warm clothir.g, chil- 
dren brought up in the unnatural gloom 
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of aslum-alley will betray the lack of 
sunlight in their stunted physique, and 
their wan, sickly appearanee. Fonnsa- 
grives (‘‘La Maison, Etude d’Hygiene 
et du Bien Etre Domestique,” 1879) holds 
that ‘‘ houses should never be more than 
three stories high, unless occupying an 
airy, isolated site, for brick mountain 
ranges, divided only by narrow alleys, 
cannot fail to develop an atmosphere 
saturated with the germs of zymotic dis- 
eases.” 

In that respect, too, the cities of an- 
cient Italy, with their magnificent 
aqueducts and free public baths, could 
still serve as a model of sanitary con- 
struction. The excavations of Pompeii 
prove that the city residences of Roman 
patricians were all] built around spacious 
courtyards, furnished with fountains 
and open terraces, and that ninety per 
cent. of all dwelling-houses were only 
one story high, and added flat roofs and 
broad balconies to other facilities for ad- 
mitting sunlight, for well-to-do citizens 
often built solaria, or ‘‘sun bath- 
rooms,” to counteract the effects of 
habitual mdoor life. Almost in sight of 
those classic ruins, the city of Naples 
reeks with the malaria of foul tenement 
slums, where thousands of families, with 
their dogs and pigs, are penned up in 
sunless dungeons, unventilated, and 
often, indeed, unventilatable, for in 
many of those pest-factories the poorer 
tenants live underground, in cellars and 
suk-cellars, lighted exclusively by arti- 
ficial means, and often literally dripping 
with accumulations of fluid filth. In 
the town of La Valetta, on the Island of 
Malta, an English traveler found sev- 
eral buildings with three such sub-cel- 
lars, the lowest thirty-six feet below the 
level of the street, and all crowded with 
squalid, haggard wretches. 

London contains tenement barracks 
housing, or rather stabling, one hundred 
and twenty different families. New 
York would be worse off for all the for- 
eign element—Chinese, Italians and Po- 
lacks—-would care, and after all reforms, 


Manhattan Island still abounds with 
more unhygienic buildings, in propor- 
tion to its enormous population, than 
any other equal area of the American 
continent. Only the favor of an un- 
usually salubrious climate saves the 
denizens of its slum districts from a 
yearly visit of the plague, though it does 
not save them from minor epidemics, 
whenever summer lingers beyond its 
average period. In Mott street, Baxter 
street, in the Water street sailors’ dis- 
trict, and the one hundred and fifty city 
blocks, crowded into a narrow space, be- 
tween East Broadway, Pitt street, Stan- 
ton street, and the Bowery, there are 
lodging houses entailing an infallible 
penalty of disease even upon transient 
tenants. 

‘*Boarders and applicants for sleep- 
ing accommodations,” says Prof. W. E. 
Fales, ‘‘are sometimes provided with 
beds, but more frequently with’ bunks. 
In perhaps a majority of instances, they 
sleep on the uncarpeted floor. In one 
boarding house on Hester street, six per- 
sons occupied a room not more than 
twelve feet by twenty-two. There was 
no space for bedsteads. The pillows 
were wooden footsteps, similar to those 
used in pews and churches. The coat, 
vest, and trousers of the guests made pil- 
lows and bolsters; a single coverlid, 
greasy and dilapidated, played the part 
of a mattress . . A still more pitiable 
sight is the room where seamstresses 
earn their livelihood. In a garret or 
loft, with low ceilings and broken floors, 
are arranged sewing machines, closer 
together than the desks in the infant 
class of a public school. At each ma- 
chine is a girl or a woman, so crowded 
that her back touches the machine of the 
operator behind her. In this cramped 
attitude she nas to spend never less than 
ninety hours a week.” 

We have no lack of sanitary regula- 
tions, and their non-enforcement is, 
after all, due to unbelief in their neces- 
sity, rather than the ‘‘ tolerance of demo- 
cratic communities.” Democratic toler- 
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ance would not prevent a most emphatic 
protest if the managers of a savings 
bank were to store their deposits in 
vaults dilapidated enough to admit drain- 
age, cockroaches, and rats; though the 
banker, too, could plead the favorite ex- 
cuse of unprincipled landlords, that he 
“did not solicit the patronage of the 
plaintiff, nor dispute his liberty to suit 
himself better elsewhere.” The mere 
fact of his having accepted the custody 
of valuables, would establish his respon- 
sibility for the consequences of gross 
neglect. The fact is that our definition 
of valuables has not yet come to include 
such things as health and physical vigor. 


It might be objected that Hygiene can 
by no means yet claim to rank as an ex- 
act science, and that the results of finan- 
cial mismanagement are far better un- 
derstood than the consequences of sani- 
tary neglect. The answer is that every 
civilized community should make it its 
business to establish a precise legal dis- 
tinction between the doubtful and the 
well-known and avoidable causes of dis- 
ease: the former to be made a subject 
of careful study, the latter to be pre- 
vented by clearly defined and strictly 
enforced precautions. 

FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D. 
(To be Continued.) 





THE DANGER IN MEDICAL ABBREVIATIONS. 


\ E doubt whether many practition- 

ers of medicine who are accus- 
tomed to write prescriptions daily realize 
the danger their patients run through 
abbreviated formulas. Some physicians 
affect an extreme brevity, as if it inti- 
mated their superior familiarity with 
the materia medica. One of the best we 
ever knew always wrote out fully the 
names of the drugs in a clear hand, and 
took time to do it. How many sick peo- 
ple have been poisoned by excusable 
mistakes on the part of the druggists in 
deciphering prescriptions it would be 
difficult to say, and the many jokes said 
to have been practised on drug clerks 
whereby meaningless scrawl was trans- 
lated into a bottle of some compound, 
have a basis in fact. 

From an exchange the following list 
is taken, which shows how some com- 
mon modes of abbreviating may be in- 
terpreted to mean severally from two to 
five different things, some poisonous : 
May mean Acidum Hy- 

drochloricum, or 
Acidum Hydr’cyanic’m 
Aconitine. 


Acid. Hydroc. i 


Aconit. ~ Aconiti Radix. 

( Aconiti Folia. 

§ Ammonia, alkali. 
Ammon. 


( Ammoniac, gum-resin. 


Aqua Chlori. 


Aq. Chlor. Aqua Chloroformi. 
May often be read A 
Aq. Fontis. Sects a Cees 


( Chloride of Cacium. 


Cale. Chior. {Chlorinated Lime. 


Chlorine. 
Chlor. {Shorr 
Chiloral. 
Emp. Lytharg, lead 
| plaster, old name. 
Emp. Lyt. | Emp. Lyttae, blistering 
plaster. 
Ext. Col. Extractum Colchici. 


Extr’um Colocynthidis, 
Calomel. 

Hyd. Chlor. } Corrosive Sublimate. 
Chloral Hydrate. 

{ Hydrargyrum, mere’ry 

| Hydras, hydrate. 


Hydrochloras, hydro- 
Hydr. { chlorate. 

| Hydrocyanas, hydro- 

| cyanate. 


| Hydriodas, hydriodate. 
Ammonia Mixture. 
Mixture of Ammoniac, 
gum-resin. 
| as of Potash, 
caustic potassa. 
Potass. Hyd. | Hydriodate of Potash, 
| iodide of potassium. 


Mist. Ammon. 
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Child-Culture. 








PRIMARY WORK.—INTRODUCTORY. 


ROMAN prelate once said: ‘‘ Give 

me the training of a child for the 

first five years of his life and I care not 
who teaches him afterward.” I say, 
give the best of teaching for the first five 
years of his school life, and it is of less 
importance who guides his steps after- 
ward. A lady remarked to me a few 
weeks since: ‘‘It does not need a very 
highly educated teacher for primary 
work; any young girl that is pleasing 
and attractive will fill that position.” 
The more thorough and broad the edu- 
cation, the more thorough the knowl- 
edge given if the teacher has adaptabil- 
ity for this special kind of work. Re- 
member this is the foundation. Unless 
the masonry is firm, compact, and 
sound, the structure'is a failure. In 
character building is this especially true. 
To be a successful primary teacher, one 
must have higher aims than simply me- 
chanical teaching, making little autom- 
atons of the children. One must not 
be carried away by pet hobbies and com- 
pel the children to ride them also. The 
teacher must be filled with the import- 
ance of early impressions, and must en- 
ter into the work with heart and soul. 
If the work necessarily be somewhat 
mechanical, use plenty of the oil of 
human kindness to avoid friction. 
Enter into each individual case, for each 
needs different treatment. Study dif- 
ferences in dispositions. Take time and 
make it a duty to find out by degrees 
each child’s capacity. Take into account 
the differences in home training. Be 
also awake to the responsibility of your 
work ; never forget that it is character 
building, development, physically, men- 
tally, morally. Some of your little ones 
will never have any moral training only 
what is gained at school. You can not 
shirk your duty; even though the 


parents do not seem to realize they have 
any, they may err through ignorance, 
but the educated, enlightened Christian 
teacher owes much to differences in 
training and to knowledge. Parents’ 
failures in duty but increase the teacher’s 
work and responsibilities. It is only one 
of the cases, which are many in tle 
world, where those who are striving in 
the right have to carry others’ burdens 
with their own. Time spent at the be- 
ginning of your work in studying each 
child individually is time gained for the 
future. Well organized is half the bat- 
tle. If children are brought to feel their 
own importance in the work, their duties 
to teacher, mates, and school—educated 
to know that it is the only safe way to 
do right for right’s sake, not through 
fear, but with a correct knowledge of 
obedience plainly proved to be entirely 
separate from compulsion--order wil! 
follow. 

In theory be opposed to corporal pun- 
ishment; in practice, use your best 
judgment, and be certain the punish- 
ment is deserved before inflicting it. I 
know of a lady physician who is much 
opposed to corporal punishment. She 
once, while boarding in her brother’s 
family, had in charge a young lad of 
eight years, left at school while his 
parents were abroad. He was an only 
child, over-indulged by his parents until 
he was a nuisance to himself and all 
around him ; uncouth and ill-mannered 
to a degree seldom seen in so young a 
child. The other members of the family 
longed to discipline him, even to the 
laying on of hands forcibly. 

One day he was unusually rebellious, 
and in his passion ran into a dark closet 
and slammed the door. The door could 
not be opened from inside, and he was 
a self-made prisoner. At first he re- 
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mained quiet, but shortly began to roar. 
The family were at dinner, each silently 
wondering what would become of the 
theory of gentleness and moral suasion. 
The doctor endured the noise until even 
she felt that forbearance ceased to be a 
virtue, and the boy received a real or- 
thodox whipping, such as he had never 
received before and never needed after- 
' ward. In this case the practice proved 
better than theory. But this child had 
never been punished, while two thirds 
of the children in the primary depart- 





ment of our public schools have been 
whipped since infancy and are still un- 
ruly. It can certainly do no harm to 
try a more humanizing method of gov- 
erning. Now at the beginning of another 
school year, seek to know each child, its 
needs, its weaknesses, its faults, and vir- 
tues. Then, and not until then, are you 
fully equipped for your labor. For only 
by this thorough study of character can 
you successfully portion out the work 
according to each child’s capacity. 
Ss. B. B. 





HE case of a miserable, ugly, freck- 
le-faced, red-headed lad of about 
nine years of age, came under my ob- 
servation. His father had deserted his 
mother, who had then become a wash- 
woman. The boy was poorly clad and 
only half clean. His moral character 
was even worse than his appearance. 
He had stolen repeatedly, was of course 
4 untruthful, and had such a passionate 
nature that he was constantly quarrel- 
ing and fighting with his comrades and 
resisting the commands of his teacher. 
Finally, he came into the hands of one 
of those dear, noble women, whose ten- 
der hearts go out always, and especially 
to those wretched children whom every 
one else neglects and dislikes. She knew 
just how to get at the spark of good 
hidden somewhere beneath the dirty 
jacket and insolent manner. She re- 
ceived him into her room as if she had 
every reason to believe him a fine fellow. 
She kindly inquired where he lived, and 
y a few evenings afterward went home 
with him, he walking proudly by her 
side showing her the way. She found 
the mother to be one of those hard-work- 
ing, honest but ignorant creatures who 
know nothing at all about managing 
boys. She was greatly distressed that 
David should act as he did, yet she 
could do nothing with him. She said he 
was idle, impertinent, and often got into 
a furious temper when she asserted any 
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control over him. The teacher under- 
stood the situation and first set about to 
arouse the boy’s self-respect. 

She gave him money to get his mop of 
hair cut, then commented on his im- 
proved looks. From some friends she 
begged a suit of clothes, and she made 
him the children’s protege, too, by al- 
lowing them to supply him with collars 
and neckties. When he came to school 
wearing these things, they all noticed 
and spoke of how nice he looked, and 
he felt the immense satisfaction there is 
in appearing well. Of course all this 
was done with the delicacy and tact of 
a cultured woman, and without hurting 
the boy’s feelings in the least. 

From pride of appearance she appealed 
to pride of character, and soon had Da- 
vid working nights, mornings, and Sat- 
urdays about the house of another friend 
whom she enlisted in the good cause. 
When, at length, David came to school 
one day wearirig a ‘‘ bran” new suit, the 
price of which he had earned and saved 
every cent himself, there was great re- 
joicing by the whole room at this tri- 
umph over idleness, and David was the 
hero of the hour, consequently proud 
and happy. He was sure it paid to work, 
and so he has thoughtever since. He is 
now saving his money to surprise 
his mother with a clothes wringer to 
lighten her labor. She says he is a dif- 
ferent boy entirely about the house. He 
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seldom gets angry, is helpful, kind and 
obedient to her, and has never taken 
anything not belonging to him since he 
came under the influence and wise direc- 
tion of this good woman. 

‘* Why, he would wade through fire 
for his teacher,” his mother exclaimed. 
**She is the first person that ever cared 
anything about him. I never would 


have believed he could change so!” 
This David had certainly conquered his 


Goliath, and the battlefield which saw 
the victory was located where the boun- 
daries of Utopia and Ohio lap. The 
school board knows nothing about this 
boy and that woman’s glorious work ; 
sbe got no pay, no praise, from any of 
the authorities, but who shall say it was 
not the crowning act of her year’s labor 
in service to society and to the State, 
though all unheeded it was done ?—Ma- 
rie Jaque. 





THE REVERENT IRREVERENCE OF CHILDREN. 


LITTLE motherless girl of five 

years, who was left in my care 
four years in New Orleans, was one 
Sabbath morning busy over her doil’s 
wardrobe, when I reproved her by say- 
ing: 

‘** Lily, God is not pleased while you 
play with your doll to-day.” 

She looked seriously into my face, and 
said : 

‘Mrs. R——, God has nothing to do 
with me. Jesus takes care of little 
children !” 

She was in a Sunday school at Trinity 
church. 

A small boy, also in my care, was 
found one Sunday playing steam cars 
with his blocks, etc. It was in Maiden, 
prior to the advent of horse-cars. 

I made a similar remark to the one 
above, and his reply was, in pure inno- 
cence : 

**Does God keep ’em all up there to 
hisself to-day ?” 

This reminds the listener of a story 
brought home from Sunday school last 


Sunday by the children of a family of 
his acquaintance. It sounds a little bit 
irreverent, but as it was told by a highly 
esteemed clergyman, and in Sunday 
school, too, itis presumably tellable in 
print. A little girl, walking in the public 
garden on Sunday with her mother, be- 
gan to play upon the grass, and was in- 
stantly restrained, to her chagrin. 

‘* Why can’t I run on the grass, mam- 
ma ?” she exclaimed. 

‘** Because the policeman will make 
you go off if yon do. Don’t you see the 
policeman over there? Besides it is 
Sunday, and God doesn’t want you to 
play.” 

‘**Oh, dear,” said the little girl, ‘if it 
wasn’t for the policeman and God what 
nice times we would have!” 

. The clergyman made a point that he did 
not want to have the children ‘think of 
God as a chief of police.” 

But the listener did not learn whether 
he would have the little girl play on 
the grass in the public garden on Sun- 
day. 


— cor 


TRUTH TELLING. 


N editorial in a September number 

of Harper's Bazaar teaches a 

most important lesson on the value of 
studying the character and temper of 
children with a view to making them 
truthful. It points out the folly of for- 
ever calling children to account as liars 
in view of the well-known phase of hu- 
man nature—its aptitude for sustaining a 


reputation already made, be this good or 
bad. The only sure ‘way, however, to 
make children truthful is to be substan- 
tially so ourselves, says Dr. C. E. Page in 
the Boston Herald. Most parents, even 
those habitually, scrupulously honest 
and frank in their dealings with their 
associates and the world at large, find 
(or think they do) occasion for more or 
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less ‘‘fibbing” or deception in the man- 
agement of their children. I am sure 
that all such finnessing must inevitably 
rebound to the injury of all con- 
cerned. 

Parents are loth to admit their own 
fallibility to their children, and being 
often put to it to sustain a reputation for 
‘“* knowing everything,” or to explain 
some actual inconsistency, they are 
tempted to resort to prevarication. Now, 
children are certain to discover, in the 
long run, a high average of wisdom in 


their parents as compared with their 
own, and will come to appreciate it suf- 
ficiently for the purposes of evolution. 
They will detect mistakes, for these are 
certain to exist, and children are very 
keen in such particulars. But as they 
grow in years, no harm will come from 
this, for, indeed, it is part of their busi- 
ness through life to learn the truth in 
all matters coming under their observa- 
tion ; but woe be unto all to the degree 
that children detect untruthfulness in 
their parents or guardians. 


——— 5 


Home INFLUENCEs.--If a mother does 
not lay aside her courtesy with her com- 
pany dress, if a father is as refined in 
speech when the door has closed after 
the guest as he was when they conversed 
together, the child will learn to be ha- 
bitually polite and modest. For good 
manners are better taught by example 
than by precept. The woman who wrote 
the ‘* Practical Thoughts of a Mother,” 
says she has often noticed that girls who 
have grown up in retirement and sim- 
plicity, have shown when placed in the 
great world such elegant tact and be- 
havior as to astonish high-born ladies. 

‘* Where has the little one learned it ?” 
exclaims some one of them. ‘She be- 
haves like a queen; and my daughter, 
who has been educated in Paris, only 
just look at her! there she stands and 
turns her back to that lady ; how im- 
proper !” 

The mother does not reflect that her 
daughter has been taught many rules of 
behavior, but retains very few. But 
‘*the little one” has imbibed courtesy 
with the air of her home. Her mother 
has taught her few rules of politeness, 
but has set an example of high-bred 
courtesy. The girl has acquired so un- 
consciously the art of polite behavior 
that she feels what is and what is not 
‘** good form.” 

When she first stepped from her 
father’s house into an assembly room 
where well-bred people had gathered, 


she simply transferred herself to a larger 
but not different sphere. Her requests 
are entreaties, favors are returned by 
thanks, little acts of service are done 
quietly as a matter of course, and a spirit 
of kindness and consideration is associ- 
ated with all she says and does because 
her father and mother were kind, polite, 
considerate at home. 

If her mother said anything to her 
daughter as she was leaving the house 
to go to her first party, it was simply, 
‘Behave just as if you were at home.” 
But no mother can be thus laconic, in 
whose home good behavior and tact are 
not associated with the every-day life of 
the family. 





+--+ 


SHE “DISPLAINS” IT. 
** HAD, too!”? 
“ Hadn't, neither!” 
So contended Bess and May,— 
Neighbor children who were boasting 
Of their grandmamas, one day. 


** Had, too!” 

“ Hadn’t, neither!” 
All the difference begun 

By May’s saying she’d two grandmas. 
While poor Bess had only one. 


“ Had, too!” 

“ Hadn’t, neither!” 
Tossing curls, and kinks of friz, 

“ How could you have two grandmothers 
When just one is all they is?” 


“ Had, too!” 

“ Hadn't, neither!” 
***Cause ef you had two,” said Bess, 

“ You'd displain it!” Then May answered: 
“ My grandmas were twins, I guess!” 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





Paper for Building.—The use of 
paper fabrics for building purposes—by the 
term paper being meant, broadly, a flexible 
sheet made of vegetable or other fiber, which 
has been reduced to a pulp, and then pressed 
out and spread and dried—is now advocated 
by some builders on the following grounds : 
First, continuity of surface; that is, it can 
be made in rolls of almost any width and 
length, is flexible, or, by gluing several 
layers together, may be made stiff, and will 
stop the passage of air, because there are no 
joints. Second, it has no grain like wood, 
and will not split. Third, it is not affected 
by change of temperature, and therefore 
has an advantage over sheet metal as roof- 
ing material. Fourth, whereas in its nat- 
ural condition it is affected by moisture, it 
may be rendered waterproof by saturating 
with asphalt, or by a variety of other 
methods. Fifth, it is non-resonant, and 
well fitted to prevent the passage of sound. 
Sixth, it is a non-conductor of heat, and can 
be made also of incombustible material like 
asbestos, or rendered fire resisting by chem- 
ical treatment. The combination of paper 
with other substances, and solidifying the 
mass by pressure, renders practicable the 
production of a material capable of replacing 
wood for many purposes; and not the least 
among its characteristics of adaptability is 
the ease with which it may be made into 
sheets of any width and thickness, that will 
not warp or shrink from heat, cold or damp- 
ness.— Manufacturer and Builder. 

The Russian People.—The popu- 
lation of the Russian Empire in 1884-85 
amounted to 109,000,000, the male sex 
slightly exceeding thefemale. The density 
of population was as follows—19.3 per verst 
(about two-thirds of an English mile) for the 
fifty governorships of European Russia, 71.4 
for Poland, 17.9 for the Caucasus, 0.4 for 
Siberia, 1.8 for Central Asia, and 7.6 for 
Finland. There were 1,300 towns and 524,- 
000 other inhabited localities. Four towns 
contained a population exceeding 200,000; 
nine, more than 100,000 ; and twenty-three, 
over 50,000. The annual total of births 
averages 3,400,000. The death total is 
2,500,000. In 1885 there were 867 hospitals 


in towns, with 47,000 beds, and 800 country 
hospitals, with 11,000 beds, not including 
lunatic asylums, of which there were 77, 
with 15,000 inmates. More than 11,000,000 
sick persons were supplied with medicine. 

Destroy the Weeds.—A weedy pas- 
ture is nota good pasture. Measures should 
be taken to get rid of weeds, some of which 
are injurious to the dairy in a marked de- 
gree, and all of them are injurious to the 
pasture. But prevention is better than cure, 
and the old advice often given to prevent 
weeds from going to seed will always be 
timely, even in the middle of winter, for it 
will keep the importance of the subject con- 
spicuously in view. It is distressing to see 
the neglect of gardens after the crops have 
been gathered. They are permitted fre- 
quently and generally to be overrun with 
weeds which mature their seeds to make 
extra work another season. And these seeds 
get scattered over the farm and through the 
pastures, making bad work all around. The 
weed should not be permitted to mature 
its seed anywhere on the farm or about 
the farm. We presume that the neglect to 
cut down weeds in the proper season—re- 
quiring only a few hours’ work for each 
farmer—costs our farmers millions of dollars 
every year. -Fighting weeds is always ex- 
pensive, and when they ruin pastures and 
injure the dairy in the bargain, they are a 
nuisance of very large proportions. 

The Yellow Fever Germ.—This 
subject has been much discussed lately and 
different views are held. Maj. G. M. Stern- 
berg, one of the surgeons of our army, in a 
paper read before the Association of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons,sought to dispose of the 
microbe theories by showing that in numer- 
ous autopsies made by him in Havana he 
failed to find microbes in a single case. 
Having established the fact that there is no 
specific germ in the blood of yellow-fever 
patients, he set out on a search for micro- 
organisms and found them, though he is not 
certain that they are yellow fever germs. 

The various views of the medical savants 
clearly show the theoretical character of 
medical science and to what a considerable 
extent it still remains experimental. But 
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out of accumulated theories and repeated 
experiments some day may come the real 
knowledge of the causes of the plagues 
which disturb mankind, and the remedies 
which will cure them; or, better still, that 
application of cleanliness, right living, and 
civilized observances which will prevent 
them altogether. Unquestionably the day 
will come when such pestilences as now 
ravage various countries will be little less 
than a criminal reproach. 

What Brain Growth Means.— 
What is called a ‘“‘ head product,” says La 
Nature, may be fairly regarded as represent- 
ing the average brain volumes. It is ob- 
tained by multiplying the maximum length 
of the head by its maximum breadth and its 
maximum height above a certain plane. 
This result represents the contents'of a rect- 
angular box that would just fit over the 
head. This is only rudely proportional to 
the brain mass in individuals, but would be 
closely proportional to it in the average of 
many cases. Mr. Francis Galton makes an 
interesting report on measurements of the 
heads of Cambridge (England) students, 
from which the following conclusions have 
been deducted: 1. That while, in the popu- 
lation at large, brain growth ceases after the 
age of nineteen, this is not true of university 
students. 2. That men who obtain high 
honors have considerably larger brains at 
nineteen than those who do not. 3. That 
this predominance is reduced to about half 
its extent at the age of twenty-five, 
the brain of the ‘‘ high honor” man in- 
creases by about three per cent., that of the 
‘* poll” man by about six per cent. in this 
period. 4. That the ‘‘high honor” men 
are presumably a class both more pre- 
cocious and more gifted than the others. 

Who Designed the White 
House ?—It is by no means a well-known 
fact that the Executive Mansion was de- 
signed and built by an Irishman. It was by 
a Dublin man at that. James Hoban, a 
young son of poor Erin, then living at 
Charleston, 8. C., was the successful com_ 
petitor among six for the $500 premium of- 
fered for the accepted plan design of a Pres- 
ident’s house or ‘‘ Palace,” in July, 1792. 
His design having been accepted, he was 
invited to be the architect, and on October 
18th of that year the corner-stone was laid 


with impressive and appropriate ceremo- 
nies. The erection of the ‘‘ Palace” pro- 
gressed slowly, owing to the opposition of 
the early patriots who wanted the Capitol. to 
remain at Philadelphia. Appropriations 
were not forthcoming until General Wash- 
ington made a few remarks on the subject. 
The first President to take possession of the 
Mansion was John Adams, and he took up 
his residence there in 1800, as soon as the 
seat of Government was removed to Wash- 
ington. The President’s House, as it was 
then called, was destroyed by the British in 
1814. After the evacuation, Hoban, who 
had taken up his residence at the Capitol, 
was requested to proceed with the recon- 
struction of the building, but the year of 
1818 had well advanced before it was again 
ready for an occupant. In the interim, the 
President lived in a large house on the cor- 
ner of New York avenue and Eighteenth 
street, called the Octagon, and used until 
recent years by the Hydrographic Depart- 
ment. Various additions were made to the 
home of the President, and it was only in 
1829 that it assumed the proportions that it 
still retains. About $1,800,000 have been 
spent on the White House from 1792 to date. 
The official home of President Cleveland to- 
day was the first public building to be 
erected at the Capitol. 

Hoban was also one of the original archi- 
tects of ‘the Capitol, as well as many of the 
notable private buildings of the city at that 
time. He is buried in one of the Washing- 
ton cemeteries.— Hachange. 

Enduring Apple.—In a paper on 
‘The Degeneration of Fruits,” read before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Mr. O. B. Hadwen states that the degenera- 
tion of the apple proceeds more slowly than 
that of the pear. Out of sixty varieties, 
mostly of American origin, cultivated fifty 
years ago, more than fifty are now grown 
and esteemed. It must be admitted that 
the apple is not only the most valuable fruit 
in this section of the country (New Eng- 
land), but also long-lived and manifesting 
few signs of decay. The Early Harvest and 
Newtown Pippin seem to be on the wane, 
and a few more are tending in that direc- 
tion. On the other hand, the Rhode Island 
Greening, known in cultivation for 150 
years, is seemingly as good as ever, both in 
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tree and fruit, and promises to last for a 
long time. The Costard, one of the oldest 
apples grown in England, was recorded in 
the thirteenth century. 

A Pleasant Experiment.—sus- 
pend from the ceiling a thread which has 
previously been soaked in very salt water, 
and then dried. To this fasten a light ring, 
and announce that you are about to burn 
the thread without making the ring fall. 
The thread will burn, it is true, but the 
ashes it leaves are composed of crystals of 
salt, and their cohesion is strong enough to 
sustain the light weight of the object at- 
tached to the thread. 

Another form of the same experiment is 
to make a little hammock of muslin to be 
suspended by four threads, and after having 
soaked this in salted water and dried it, as 
before directed, to place in it an empty egg- 
shell. Set the hammock on fire; the muslin 
will be consumed, and the flame reach the 
threads which hold it, without the egg fall- 
ing from its frail support. 

With great care you may even succeed in 
performing the experiment with a full egg 
in place of an empty shell, taking the pre- 
caution, however, to have it previously 
hard boiled, that you may escape an omelet 
in case of failure. 

Caring For the Horse.—Taking it 
all in all, the trotter will grow just as well 
with a good straw bed in a log hut as ina 
bed of moss in a palace barn, and the com- 
mon farmer, who, from long experience, 
has learned to attend to all the little wants 
that go to make up the every-day life of the 
colt, keep both ends growing equally and 
bring him up to the full size and form that 
nature designed, has in the long run a little 
the advantage over the millionaire, who has 
only the knowledge of theory, without the 
knowledge of every-day practical experi- 
ence. The common farmer is just beginning 
to realize the possibilities for profit in rais- 
ing trotting-bred horses. A little time spent 
during the long winter evenings studying 
the recorded facts and history of the trotter, 
and an intelligent use made of these facts by 
keeping in lines that have uniformly pro- 
duced size, style, good color, and kind, in- 
telligent disposition, united with speed, will 
just as surely bring profitable returns as 
planting a field of corn.—Horseman. 


Utilization of Old Tin Cans.—A 
number of people recently gathered at the 
Columbia Rolling Mill, Fourteenth street 
and Jersey avenue, Jersey City, at the for- 
mal opening of the mill. The industry is a 
novel one, being the manufacture of tag- 
gers’ iron from old tin cans and other waste 
sheet metal. This iron has heretofore been 
manufactured almost exclusively in Europe, 
and the Columbia Rolling Mill Company is 
the only American company which turns 
out the product in large quantities. The 
process is simple. The tin cans are first 
heated in an oven raised to a temperature 
of about 1,000 degrees, which melts off the 
tin and lead. The sheet iron which remains 
is passed, first, under rubber-coated rollers, 
and then chilled iron rollers, which leaves 
the sheét smooth and flat. After annealing 
and trimming, they are ready for shipment. 
The tin and lead which is melted from the 
cans is run into bars, and is also placed 
upon the market. All the raw material used 
is waste, but the sheet iron turned out is 
said to be of good quality. It is used for 
buttons, tags, and objects of a like nature. 
The material used costing little, and the 
demand for taggers’ iron being considerable, 
it is thought that this is a good opportunity 
to build up another American industry. We 
are glad to note this sign of progress, and 
the nearing disappearance of a great public 
nuisance. 

Progress That is Not Improve- 
ment.—An old Georgia farmer writes to 
the Country Gentleman thus sensibly: ‘I 
have been farming fifty-four years—a long 
time when I consider that 1 began when I 
was twenty years of age—and I have noticed 
that farming undergoes changes somewhat 
like fashions. It runs on one line for some 
time on what is called the progressive scale, 
and then it turns back and adopts what has 
been discarded. Iam inclined to think that 
there is too much theory about farming of 
late days. The earth is the same, the laws 
of nature are the same, climates are changed 
somewhat, but the principles of farming are 
the same. The progress has been in im- 
proved implements and tools, that have les- 
sened labor and expedited work; but the 
ground is the same so far as plowing, pul- 
verizing, and cultivation are concerne:|, and 
the growth of all plants is governed by the 
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same laws of nature. Rich soils will ever 
produce rich crops, and poor soils inferior 
crops. So now the science of farming is in 
keeping up the fertility of the soil, using im- 
plements that will economize labor, and the 
rest depends on one’s good management, 
energy, and perseverance, and that is the 
‘*all” in successful farming. During the 
first half of my farming life, farmers farmed 
to make themselves well-off (if not rich) and 
comfortable; the latter half of my days, 
they farm to make others rich and keep 
themselves poor. If this is progress, it is 
best for us to turn back and farm as our 
fathers did, and farm for our own benefit, 
and to make ourselves happy, comfortable 
homes. I well recollect the time when the 
farmers were the most independent, well-to- 
do class of people in the land. Times have 
changed, and so has farming. 


A Substitute for Hydraulic 
Cement.— According to a statement of 
Mr. Miles, a well-known engineer, it is a 
fact peculiar to Spanish countries that ordi- 
nary brick-dust, made from hard-burned, 
finely-pulverized bricks, and mixed with 
common lime and sand, is universally and 
successfully employed as a substitute for 
hydraulic cement. Mr. Miles says that, 
during an engineering experience of some 
six years in Cuba, his opportunities were 
ample for testing its merits; and he found 
it in all respects superior to the best Rosen- 
dale hydraulic cement for culverts, drains, 
tanks, or cisterns, and even for roofs. In 
an experiment to test the strength of this 
product, it was found that a block of it half 
an inch in thickness, without sand, and after 
immersion in water for four months, bore, 
without crushing, crumbling, or splitting, 
a pressure of fifteen pounds per square incb. 
It is thought that by the addition of pulver- 
izing mills to brickyards, to utilize the waste 
and broken bricks, a profitable manufacture 
might be carried on. 


How To Use a Thermometer.— 
In order to insure the proper reading of a 
thermometer, other things being equal, the 
instrument should be hung on the north side 
of a building and in the shade, being also 
suspended freely, that is, set out not less 
than four inches from the supporting sub- 
stance or body, this distance being far 











































enough out for the purpose, the readings of 
the instrument being thus made free from 
any interfering influence ; the best thermom- 
eters have an iron framework for this latter 
object, which can be fastened to the wall. 
On exposing a number of thermometers on 
different supporting materials, such as iron, 
tin, wood, and stone, each one will be found 
to record a different. temperature, quite 
marked; the reason for this being, of 
course, the different conducting quality of 
the substance. A brick wall, for example, 
becomes heated slowly, but retains the heat 
for some time; so, at certain hours of the 
day, a thermometer hung on a brick wall 
will register the temperature inadequately 
in summer, while in winter it will register 
too high ; the reverse is nearly the case with 
iron, which radiates heat quickly. The re- 
flection or radiation of heat or light from 
neighboring objects is another disadvantage ; 
when, therefore, there is a tin roof or a 
white wall near by, the thermometer should 
be covered. 

The Markings on Mars.—The ob- 
servations of M. Perrotin at Nice, and M. 
Terby at Louvain, and in England, of Mr. 
Denning at Bristol, have confirmed the 
presence on the planet of most of the ‘‘ca- 
nals,” or narrow dark lines, which were dis- 
covered by M. Schiaparelli in 1877, and at 
subsequent oppositions. M. Perrotin has 
also been able to detect, in several cases, the 
gemination or doubling of the canals, and 
M. Terby has observed the same phenome- 
non in one or two cases, but with much 
greater difficulty than in the opposition of 
1881-82. But some curious changes of ap- 
pearance have been noted. An entire dis- 
trict (Schiaparelli’s Lydia) has been merged 
in the adjoining ‘‘sea,” ¢. ¢., its color has 
changed from the reddish hue of the Martial 
“continents” to the somber tint of the 
‘*seas.” The district in question is larger 
than France. To the north of this district a 
new canal has become visible, and again 
another new canal has appeared to traverse 
the white north polar cap, or, according to 
M. Terby, to divide the true polar cap from 
a white spot of similar appearance a little to 
the south of it. With the exception of these 
changes, the principal markings, both light 
and dark, are those which former opposi- 
tions have rendered familiar. , 
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AN IMPORTANT STEP. 


In the Publisher's Department of this 
number an announcement is made 


which the reader may receive with more 
or less satisfaction. We refer to the re- 
duction in the subscription price of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE 
or Heats, which will ‘apply to next 
year. It is not proposed to lower in any 
degree the quality of the reading matter, 
and the different departments will be 
kept up in accordance with the interest 





shown in them by our readers and 
friends. 

We have always owned toa strong de- 
sire for the extension of our circulation, 
and in one way or another that was 
perfectly consistent with self-respect, 
have sought to promote it. This new 
measure bas been determined upon with 
that. end in view, and no other reason 
need be mentioned in this place than the 
one that naturally occurs to the reader. 
This is an era of low priced literature ; 
the popular demand is for books and 
periodicals that shall cost little in money 
yet supply the best thought and in- 
formation. What in the way of maga- 
zines, or weeklies educates and refines 

pist be procurable at a low price. The 


idea ‘appears to be growing in the 
public mind that the best opportunities 
for moral” and, intellectual - culture 
should ‘be had at a trifling cost, 
Doubtless the liberal spirit of our na- 
tional institutions has fostered this im- 
pression, and many publishers have not 
been slow to respond tot, and have 
found their profit in the much increased 
sale of their productions. 

It-will be evident enough to one who 
knows anything of the cost-of printing a 
monthly that a reduction of twenty-five 
per eent. in the price of a magazine 
means a large discount of the possible 
net returns of its sale; especially when 
the price heretofore has been reasonable 
for the amount and quality of reading 
given, and therefore the publisher must 
hope for,a large increase of subscribers 
to enable him to meet expenses. As to 
this, the editor must leave it to the finan- 
cial wisdom of his publishers and hope 
with them that the step will prove suc- 
cessful. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL should” 


have a million readers. Every subscrib- 
er will indorse this statement. Because 
the influence and work of the PHrENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL among the people is 
pre-eminently reformatory in the best 
seLse, enlightening old and young with 
respect to themselves, and inciting them 
to effort for self-improvement and a 
higher estimate of the opportunities 
given us by life. We believe that no 
one can take and read our magazine for 
a year without being profited in import- 
ant personal respects. Some one has said 
that only the wise profit by good fortune 
—but we know that many ignorant and 
foolish persons have been profited by 
such means as this magazine employs. 


“Sake 
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THs number closes the year 1888, and 
another volumeris added to the long line 
thatstands upon the old subscriber's shelf: 
Over fifty years old! Yet the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL has not reached the 
meridian of its usefulness ; if it has done 
well in the past that is but the earnest and 
foundation for better doing in the future. 





THE NEW EDUCATION. 

No one seems to be able to say pre- 
cisely what the new education is: it 
seems to be rather an attitude, a tend- 
ency, than a definite principle or set of 
principles. Still, all its advocates would 
agree in certain general postulates. 
They would all hold that no society is 
valuable that does not develop -power ; 
that the cultivation of memory should 
be made subservient to the cultivation of 
the higher faculties of the mind ; that 
the instruction should be adapted to the 
condition of the pupil, and not to the 
wants of the future man; that greater 
stress should be laid on the natural sci- 
ences,» and on the modern languages 
and literature, and less on the languages 
and literatures of Greece and Rome; 
that the curriculum of our schools in 
general requires re-adijustment ; that in- 
dustrial training should form a part of 
the education of all classes; that the 
higher education of woman is as imper- 
atively necessary as that of man ; that 
teachers need specific professional train- 
ing.—Journal of Pedagogics. 

The New Education is a growth of 
modern times, therefore of the necessi- 
ties of society. The wants of the Ameri- 
can people hav®a practical range ; and 
the education that does not bring into 
active and efficient exercise the faculties 
for the attainment of practical results is 


not the education suited to the masses. 
The current of life has undergone a 
" great change, especially in this country. 
There is not the time or the room for 
the leisurely contemplations of fifty 
years ago, when classical studies were 
deemed the highest essential in the cur- 
riculum. It is notso much amatter of 
memory as itis a matter of the practical 
adaptation of one’s faculties to the work 
of life that people appreciate. The use, 
the! cui bono, with a prompt outcome, 
are demanded. If we look beneath the 
surface into the philosophical structure 
of mind, it is not difficult to discover 
the ratio entis of this new edu- 
eation. As men live now more in 
their observing faculties, more in the 
mechanical and zesthetic phases of activ- 
ity, and therefore less in the purely the- 
oretical and contemplative faculties, they 
require a new and better adjustment. 
While Pestalozzi should receive his 
due with regard to the foundation of 
the principles that lie at the basis of this 
movement, Horace Mann must be looked 
upon as the real father of the so-called 
Quincy System, which is a development 
of the new education ; and he, discern- 
ing the truth in those precepts of Phre- 
nology that relate to the order of men- 
tal evolution,and facultative action, laid 
down the general plan of study and ob- 
servation which has been so ardently 
embraced by distinguished educators 
East and West. It is really a scientific 
method of study—taking the facts of na- 
ture, as they are, and analyzing, classi- 
fying and combining them, and work- 
ing out results that have real effects up- 
on society,—effects that conduce to 
growth and progress in all the spheres 
of human life. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE. . 

Our attention has been called to the 
article in the June number, which dis- 
cusses among certain ‘‘ Notable People 
of the Day,” Mr. Benjamin Harrison, 
and we are congratulated ‘‘for pre- 
dicting his nomination,” by the Repub- 
lican party as its candidate for the presi- 
dency. No, we will not admit the as- 
sumption of so high a psychical quality 
as that of prophesy, in this case; but 
merely having seen in Mr. Harrison the 
characteristics that commended him to 
‘the notice of the people as a proper man 
for the highest place in their gift. Mark- 
ing his conduct through the late canvass, 
we have found no reason for achange in 


our opinion, and we think that the Re- 
publican success in the great political 
strife that afflicts the nation quad- 
rennially has given us a good presi- 
dent. 

We think that Mr. Cleveland hasdone 
well under circumstances that would have 
tried the nerves of any man, and that his 
promotion of the great questions of the 
tariff and Canadian reciprocity will be 
productive of results very important to 
the country at large. Without possess- 
ing brilliant talent, or any qualities of 
surprising altitude, Mr. Harrison has 
elements of strength, dignity, and dis- 
cernment that we think promise well 
for his administration. 











ASR Me Heir Foran 








{o fur ff orrespondents. 


Questions or “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To ovr Contrrisutors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
ttors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names arid quota- 
tions. 

8. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
ehanges or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 


together. Sheets about “‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in his professional capacity will re- 
ceive his early attention if this is done. 








WILL NoT THINK FOR HERSELF.—G. W. L. 
—The modern treatises are so elaborate that 
they leave very little for a pupil to do; and, 
if a teacher does a good part of the recitation, 
why, the pupil, of course, is very likely to 
lack opportunity for development, with such 
opportunity as there may be left. This is the 
reason that school-children are so “ parroty.’’ 
They. learn by rote; and so they acquire no 
stimulus for original thinking. A teacher 
who would really teach must dispense, in great 
part, with the text-book, lay down the prin- 
ciples, and endeavor to stir up the mind of the 
pupil to an effort to reason out, or account for 
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the principles. The teacher should introduce 
often common, everyday subjects, and ask 
questions. Having secured the attention of 
a child in this way, one that has appeared dull 
may suddenly show a good degree of interest, 
and become, after a while, positively bright. 

In a late number (September) of the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL, there is something froma teacher’s 
experience with regard to awakening atten- 
tion in children, which you should read care- 
fully. It will give you some ideas that we 
think will prove of value to you in your 
work, It must be admitted that a child who 
has been under the control of an inefficient 
teacher has fallen into ways that give no little 
difficulty for their correction. 


Ircu.—C. E.—This is a contagious malady. 
Unclean habits have much to do with its prop- 
agation. The little animals that infest the 
skin prefer, as a habitat, the softer parts. That 
is one reason why a favorite residence on their 
part is the skin between the fingers. Bathing, 
thorough cleanliness, and sulphur-soap, pro- 
mote acure. Some authorities suggest a lib- 
eral use of a sulphur ointment, and .confining 
. the affected person to bed between blankets 
for a day or so. 


Gymnastics.—S, T.—Any artificial substi- 
tute for natural exercise should not impose 
more than moderate effort on the part of the 
muscles, It is a mistake to use heavy clubs or 
dumb-bells. Generally young men who think 
that they must attend a gymnasium enter- 
tain a spirit of emulation, and attempt things 
that are altogether unnatural. They want to 
“get up” their muscle, and show great prow- 
ess inthe matter of athletic feats. Many a 
young man owes his death to excessive mus- 
cular exercise. A man who pursuesa regular 
course of self-training for the purpose of de- 
veloping his muscle to a high degree of power 
finds in the end he has made a mistake, the 
muscles having been developed at the expense 
of the organization in general. We know a 
man who broke down his nervous system in 
this way, and became*an incurable invalid. 
Heart and lung weaknesses are often the re- 
sult of an over development of the muscles. 
The pathological reason is, that they induce 
such a strain upon the vital organs and the 
weaker structures, that they are worn out. 
The ordinary mechanical pursuits of life fur- 
nish as much exercise as a man requires. Of 
course, those whose habits are sedentary 
should get abroad as much as possible, and 
walk and run, and take deep inspirations, so as 
to improve the tone of the circulation, and in- 
vigorate all the parts of the body. It is a mis- 
take, however, for a man who pursues a seden- 








tary occupation to make strenuous efforts 
with a view to muscular compensation. Men 
of studious, reflective lives live longer than 
those whose lives are mechanical. 


PERSPIRING FEET.—U. D.—The following 
treatment has been found helpful for those 
who suffer from the inconvenience ot perspir-° 
ing feet. Dip them in cold water for a minute 
every morning, and then dry off well. Sprinkle 
a little pulverized tan bark in the bottom of 
the shoes every other day. At night, bathe 
the feet in warm water, having previously 
dipped them for an instant in the cold. It 
may be added that those who are troubled 
with bad smelling feet if they bathe them 
every night in water into which some ammonia 
has been poured, they will find relief. In the 
German army, the remedy prescribed for 
sweating feet is a powder composed of three 
parts salicylic acid, and eighty-seven parts 
magnesium silicate. This powder is irritating 
to the mucous surfaces, so care should be 
taken not to breathe it while it is applied to 
the feet. 

SECRETIVENESS IN WoMAN.—W. H. W.—I 
think that if you will carefully observe, you 
will find that Secretiveness is somewhat larger 
in woman than in man. This may seem to 
militate against the common notion of the 
incapacity of the sex for keeping secrets, but 
that common notion is more a humorous 


libel than truth. 


bat Then Sap. 
on any topic of inter- 


est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 




















C moti. arei 








How Ignorant Science Is of 
Fundamental Truths.—The consti- 
tution of matter has been a subject of 
dispute from the timeof Aristotle, and 
it is not too much to say that we have 
no more absolute knowledge on this point 
than had Aristotle himself. Starting from 
the supposition that matter is not contin- 
uous, but made up of disconnected atoms 
or particles of definite size and weight, a 
most beautiful theory has been evolved 
which explains the observed chemical 
and physical phenomena; but what 
chemist will venture to maintain the atomic 
theory as an actual and provable fact, in 
the face of so many difficulties which such 
a conception of matter involves ? 
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The nature of light and heat is another 
question which is even more difficult to 
answer than the constitution of matter. 
They certainly possess neither weight nor 
volume. The modern theory considers them 
as a force, or mode of vibratory motion in a 
hypothetical substance called ether. But 
the existence of the ether has never been 
proved ; and, in fact, if it does exist, it must 
possess properties varying widely from any 
forms of matter with which we are acquaint- 
ed. All that can be said is, that granting 
its existence, the phenomena of light and 
heat admit of a ready explanation. 

Electricity is another substance concern- 
ing the nature of which we know absolutely 
nothing. To the question, What is elec- 
tricity ? there is but one answer—We do not 
know. We do know what it will do, and 
can make it serve us in an infinite variety 
of ways; but the most learned electrician is 
only in the same position as that of a little 
child who can move the lever which con- 
trols a great enginc, but knows nothing of 
its construction, or how the motion is pro- 
duced. 

Chemical affinity offers a multitude of 
perplexing questions which as yet no one 
can answer. Why does the oxygen of wa- 
ter leave the hydrogen to which it is joined 
to unite with the sodium which is brought 
in contact with it? Why are the propor- 
tions in which the different elements unite 
among themselves fixed and invariable? 
Why does fluorine combine so strongly with 
every known element but one, while nitro- 
gen, when forced into combination, confers 
an element of weakness upon the entire 
compound? No one has yet answered 
these, and innumerable other similar ques- 
tions. 

But the greatest mystery of all, and one 
of which we know the least, is that of the 
nature of life and mind. There is no ap- 
preciable difference between a mass of dead 
and living matter. It is only in the possi- 
bilities inherent in the two forms that we 
can recognize the difference. An animal 
grows, and so does a crystal; but no one 
would be likely to mistake one process of 
growth for the other. From the mammoth 
down to the microscopic bacterium or plant 
spore, all are possessed of something we 
call life, which as long as it exists, possesses 
the power of reproducing organisms similar 





to itself. We can apparently destroy this 
mysterious principle, but we can not bring 
it back, and it is not probable that, in our 
present condition of existence, we shall 
ever know anything more regarding it.— 
Popular Science News. 

J. V. G. writes from Oregon :—“ My 
grandfather, V., was a subscriber some 
forty years agoor more. I[ have the whole 
volume for 1863, left us by the descend- 
ents of the P. family. The JouRNAL seems to 
be better every year. The addition of Child 
Culture seems to me a matter of great im- 
provement. The better children are trained, 
the better men and women we shall have, and 
to help educate children is one of the highest 


callings.” 
> 


—— - 
— PERSONAL. 

A starve in honor of Horace Greeley is to 
be placed in City Hall Park, New York. 
With the exception of some very creditable 
work in Central Park, and the press-raised 
statue of Benjamin Franklin in Printing 
House Square, the statues of Washington, 
Lafayette, Seward, Dodge, and perhaps one 
or two others, the chief city of the Union 
has little to show in the way of statuary 
commemorative of events or personalities. 

Hanson Craie, of Kentucky, is one of the 
heaviest men in the world. His weight 
is given at 792 pounds, and it requires 37 
yards of cloth to make hima suit. He is 6 
feet 44 inches in height, is 32 years old, and 
weighed 11 pounds at birth. When two 
years old he took a $1,000 prize in New 
York, tipping the beam at 206 pounds at 
that time. His father weighed 115 pounds 
and his mother 122. 

Mr. Dantet Hann, of Clinton, Conn., has 
given away $1,000,894.25 in various philan- 
thropic ways. Born in Connecticut, he 
made his money in the South, so he gave it 
to be used for the education of the colored 
people of the Southern States, and it is held 
in trust by the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation as ‘“‘ The Daniel Hand Educational 
Fund.” Mr. Hand is eighty-seven years of 
age, and is quite alone in the world, all his 
family having died fifty years ago. 


Tue first condition of mental growth is 
that we keep the mind open to new impres- 
sions, and the longer we retain something 
of the child’s susceptibility to new impres- 
sions, the longer shal] the mind continue to 
grow. 
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New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





aon 


A Manval or THE Diseases OF THE NERY- 
ous System. By W. R. Gowers, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Assistant Physician of Clin- 
ical Medicine in University College, Lon- 
don, etc. 8vo, pp. 1,350. P. Blakiston, 
Son & Co., 1012 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia. , 

This is by far the most elaborate work on 
the diseases of the nervous system pub- 
lished. The American edition, as produced 
by the publishers above named, embodies 
in one the two volumes of the original edi- 
tion published in England, and also addi- 
tional matter, the whole having been pro- 
duced under the direction of Dr. Gowers. 
The work is divided into two grand sections: 
Diseases affecting the spinal cord, and dis- 
eases of the brain. There is also a large 
amount of matter relating to local and func- 
tional troubles of the nervous type. Dr. 
Gowers has drawn upon an experience of 
many years, specially relating to nerve 
pathology and also upon the whole range of 
literature in this particular branch of medi- 
cine, for the data of his book. He is a 
clear, although voluminous writer, and 
seeks to cover every phase of a given topic. 
Treating disorders of the most complex 
nature known to pathology and therapeu- 
tics, his task in preparing this book has 
been no light one, but shows a superior 
comprehensiveness as well as clarity of 
judgment in his system. With opinions of 
his own, yet expressed with that modesty 
which becomes genuine ability, he has also 
availed himself of the opinions of other 
authorities, and gives just credit where it is 
due. The elaborate nature of this ‘‘ Man- 
ual” is its only objection. The ordinary 
student of medicine is likely to be awed by 
the bulk of the volume, yet one who wishes 





a treatise that quite covers the field of its 
title, can do no better than procure this and 
use it either for purpose of reference or as @ 
work to be read all the way through. At this 
time so much is said of the motor and other 
centers of the brain, that a physician who 
lacks information with regard to them is 
deficient in an important particular. One 
can not understand the principles of ther- 
apeutics, especially as regards nerve dis- 
eases, without a knowledge of these centers. 

Dr. Gowers rightly devotes a considerable 

portion of his work to a description of them 

and their relation to nerve tracts, both cere- 
bral and spinal. 

Sprrir anv Lire; Tuovents ror To-pay. By 
Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 16 ma., p.p. 
265. Price, $1. New York: Fords, How- 
ard & Hurlburt. 

There is a freedom and clearness in this 
volume of sermons that makes it readable. 
Dr. Bradford is a progressive man, not 
afraid to enter into the open consideration 
of many questions that press upon modern 
inquiry. It is fortunate for evangelical Chris- 
tianity in this age of eager inquiry, that there 
is aclass of sharp-eyed evangelical ministers 
who are deeply set in the belief of the truths 
of religion, and who are not stirred from their 
convictions, while at the same time they are 
not afraid to examine the questions and 
problems presented by science and the new 
philosophies. These men believe that the 
principles of the gospel will be confirmed by 
honest and proper scientific investigation ; 
that true understanding of the operations of 
law in the natural and spiritual domains but 
supports the central principles of religion. 
The scope of the volume is show nby the 
sermonic topics, among which are: ‘The 
Holy Spirit in Individual Experience,” 
‘* The Holy Spirit a Constant Factor in the 
Problem of Progress,” ‘‘ Theological 
Thought of Our Time,” “The Appeal to 
Experience,” ‘‘ The Life the Light of Men,” 
‘The Endless Growth.” These discourses 
have a simple strength and naturalness and 
go far to impress a doubter of the reasona- 
bleness of the preacher’s views, while the 
themes possess in themselves an interest for 
the thoughtful reader. 

Sea Vistas In Many Cuiugs. Edited and 
illustrated by Susie Barston Skelding— 
with fac similes of water-color drawings. 

Smal] quarto, pp. 112. New York. 
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Frederick A. Stokes & Brothers. 

This is an ambitious step on the part of 
the author. Heretofore she has delighted 
us by her faithful sketches of field and 
flower ; now she invites us to revel in a feast 
of sea-side views depicted with an artist’s 
sense of the effect of natural coloring upon 
the refined eye: The plates comprise The 
Golden Gate, San Francisco; In the Bay of 
Naples; Fort Marion, St. Augustine ; Dutch 
Points, off Scheveninger; Venetian Fishing 
Boats; Twilight, Marblehead; On the Cor- 
nice Road; Bass Harbor Light, Mt. Des- 
ert. Thus we have a variety of home and 
foreign marine scenes, that will awaken 
pleasant memories in many a_ breast. 
Sprinkled along among these is a choice 
selectién of poems from many of our best 
known writers—mainly verses that sing of 
the sea, or of sea life, and all appropriate. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Woop Brooms. By John Vance Cheney, 
author of ‘“‘ Thistle Drift.” 18mo, cloth, 
pp. 222. Price, $1. 

Sones rrom Berancer. Translated in the 
original meters, by Craven Langstroth 
Betts, pp. 254. Price, $1. 


In rox Name or THE Kine. By George 
Klingle, author of ‘‘Make Thy Way 
Mine.” pp. 120. Price, $1. 

The above dainty volumes are from the 
press of Frederick A. Stokes & Brothers, 
New York, and are additions to their al- 
ready long list of volumes of poetry repre- 
senting foreign and home authors, old and 
new. We think that nota few of our young 
American authors who feel the motions 
of the tender muse would be little known 
were it not for the kindly interest and ap- 
preciative taste of these Fifth avenue pub- 
lishers. 

In Wood Blooms there is much tenderness, 
sympathy and pathos—the author is evi- 
dently a man whose thought has been much 
employed with serious things, the graver 
undercurrents of life. His topics, therefore, 
while various, have little in common with 
the flippant humor of the day. Some are 
eccentric, like Auto da Fe, and Our Ophidian 
Friend, and some intensely pathetic as ‘‘The 
Confession” and ‘St. Isophere.” The 
thoughtful reader will find material in this 
verse, for it certainly meets one requisite 


enumerated by Emerson as essential to gen- 

uine poetry—suggestiveness. 

Mr. Betts attempted a difficult task in 
converting Beranger into English, but he 
has succeeded well, and brought many of 
the best conceits of the illustrious and 
witty Frenchman within the reach of the 
reader who likes poetry but can not read 
French. As we scan the book and note 
“The Beggars,” ‘‘ The Education of Young 
Ladies,” ‘If a Little Bird I were,” “The 
Tailor and the Fairy,” we can not but com- 
mend the translator for having caught much 
of the spirit of the poet. 

The reader of our periodical literature 
knows George Klingle, for many pretty 
things of a lyrical class has he given the 
public. The little volume that now comes 
to us with his name on the title page is one 
having an evident purpose, to lead one’s 
thought to that center of religious comfort 
and devotion, the cross of Christ. There 
are some exceedingly sweet and soothing 
verses in the collection, admirably suited to 
the bereaved and mourning one. This vol- 
ume seems to us a fitting companion on the 
home table to Miss Havergal’s tender and 
heart-satisfying lyrics. 

Tue Gotpen AGE or Patents ; a parody on 
Yankee inventions, by William Peck. 
Certainly a good combination of pen and 

pencil humor. The preface is written in a 

vein of seeming seriousness which the open- 

ing paper on ‘‘ The Automatic Bull Catcher ” 
absurdly offsets ; and the vein of burlesque 
and preposterous suggestion that goes on 
from this to the end of the book, makes it 
diverting solace for a leisure hour. Price 

50 cents. Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes & 

Brother, publishers, New York. 

Sortty Now tue Lieut or Day—that beau- 
tiful evening poem and hymn, by George 
Washington Doane. 

Made the theme for several charmin 
half-tone engravings from designs by W. 
St. John Harper, and hymn and designs are 
set ina delicate binding by the publishers 
above-named. Price 50 vents. 

Prysioran’s INTERPRETER, in Four Lan- 
guages—English, French, German, Italian 
—specially arranged for diagnosis by M. 
Von V. 

A very convenient book for the busy 
practitioner, in point of size and arrange- 
ment. All that is needed to make it service- 
able is a little knowledge of the pronuncia- 
tion of the languages represented. In fine 
Russia. Price $1. F. A. Davis, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Messrs. “Lez & SneEparn, ac yreneny of 
Boston, send us three beautiful things for 
the holidays. Two are poems of 
Maria Mulock, and the third ‘‘ All Around 
the Year,” a diary for 1889. Noting them 
in order, the first is the 

Psatm For New YEar’s Eve, entitled, ‘‘A 
Friend Stands at the Door,” in which the 
es of the new year are tunefully re- 
ated. The illustrations, delicately printed 


in half-tone, a charmingly colored one on 
the cover, are by J. Pauline Sunter. 
$1 


Price, 


The second, A Curistmas Carot, also by 
Dinah Maria Mulock, is, like the above, 
bound in heavy boards, the designs cons 
from the hand of the same artist, and il- 
lustrating themes of juvenile interest at this 
season. Price $1. 

Att Arounp THE YEAR is the third, in 
heavy boards, bound with silk cord and 
silvered chain, constituting a calendar with 
a leaf fora month. Very pretty and unique. 
Price 50 cents. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

The Electrical World. Weekly review of 

rogress in electricity and its applications. 
W. J. Johnson, New York. . 


Iliustrated Loraion News. American edition. 
Weekly. Illustrated News Co., New York. 


Teacher and Examiner. A monthly school 
journal in the interests of teachers and 
public schools. Danville, Md. 


The Doctor. Monthly. 
Welles, New York. 


The American Art Journal. 
music, art, and the music trades. 
M. Thoms & Co., New York. 


Babyhood. For mothers; exclusively con- 
sidering the care of infants and young 
children. Monthly. New York. 


Chicago Medical Times. Progressive; de- 
voted to the wants and interests of the 
busy doctor. Monthly. Baker & Vaw- 
ter Co., Chicago. 


Popular Educator. Monthly. Educator Co., 
Boston. 


The Christian Advocate. Weekly. Phillips 
& Hunt, New York. 


The Medical Record. Weekly journal of 
medicine and surgery. Win. Wood & 
Co., New York. 

Philosophy of Nature. Devoted to the dis- 

eussion of scientific, religious, and histori- 

cal subjects. Monthly. Philbrook & 

Dean, New York. 


The Hahnemanian Monthly. Edited b 
Bartlett and Dr. Van Lennep. hila. 


The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the American 
Association for the Cure of Inebriates. 


Charles Avery 


Devoted to 
Wm. 


Dr. 


Vigorous and effective. 
M.D., editor, Hartford. 


The New Princeton Review. Six times a 
ear. A. C. Armstrong & Son, New 
ork. Deals with the stronger topics of 


the day in religion and science. 


Hi 8 Young People. Illustrated; weekly. 
arper & Bros., New York. " 


Shoppel?s Modern Houses. An illustrated 
architectural quarterly. R. W. Shoppell, 
New York. Good suggestions for popular 
use well gotten up. 


Harper’s Bazar. Fashion, pleasure, and in- 
— Weekly. Harper & Bros., New 
ork. 


The Literary World. Readings from new 
books and critical reviews. Fortnightly. 
E. H. Hames & Co., Boston. 


The November number of Lippincott opens 
with a novel entitled Earthlings. Blon- 
din follows with Experiences of a Rope- 
Walker. Morality in Fiction, Corporate 
Suretyship are readable and above the 
current standard. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Century for November, gives a portrait 
of Lord Nelson, very youthful looking. 
The Guilds of the City of London is finely 
illustrated and has point in this era of 
labor agitations; Political Exiles and 
Common Convicts at Tomsk, Thomas 
Cole and his Work, The Romance of Dol- 
lard, Where was the Place called Calvary? 
Pictures of the Far West, Gravelotte Wit- 
nessed and Revisited, are all richly set with 
appropriate illustrations. The editorial 
departments discuss current topics, and 
other things of interest. New York. 


The Homiletic Review has something to say 
about Christian Evidences as affected by 
recent criticism, The Church and Work- 
ingmen, and other themes of practical 
import. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


Harper's for December is a bulky affair, 
and coming early enough for an item here, 
we note The Viking’s Daughter as a fine 
frontispiece, The t Mass, A Likely 
Story—a Farce, in Howells’ pleasant 
manner, Sosrus Dismal, F. 8. Church, 
A Christmas Mystery, Fragile, A Soul 
Drama, The Front Yard, A Midnight 
Ramble, as being more or less illustrated 
in the best style. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


The Popular Science Monthly contains in its 
December no., also early in the periodical 
market, The Psychology of ception, 
The Last Stages in the Genealogy of Man, 
Beliefs About the Soul, Infant Mortality 
and the Environment, Chinese Marriage 
Customs, Animal Arithmetic, a sketch of 
F. A. Vulpian with an exceptionally fine 
re on wood, as its special features. 

. Appleton & Company, New York. 


T. D. Crothers, 
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ECHOES FROM THE CONSULTATION ROOM. . 


NorTawest Tereirory, CANADA, 


Oct. 21, 1888. 
Messrs. Fowier & We tts Co.: 


I have much pleasure in saying that the de- 
lineation of our daughter’s character from 
photograph is just received. We thank you 
very much for the services rendered us. 
You have described our daughter as no 
one but a practical phrenologist could do. 
From personal observation we concluded 
that she would succeed in a special line of 
business, and in this you bear us out. With 
respect to driving the work she might have 
in hand, she comes honestly by that, for Mr. 
L. N. Fowler publicly examined my head in 
the Central Temperance Hall, London, Eng- 
land, and the first remark made upon my 
head was that I would overwork and break 
my constitution by extra effort, so that trait 
can be accounted for in my children. We 
will try and carry out your (Prof. Sizer’s) 
instructions to the best of our ability. In 
every instance you hit the nail on the head 
and clinched it with the hammer of truth. 

Yours truly, G. Ww. 





G , Pa., July 31, 1888. 
Fow.ter & Wetts Co.: 





I was greatly surprised on reading the 
result of your examination of the photo- 
graphs sent you, not only on account of the 
correctness of the same, but because it 
agrees almost perfectly with the chart 
marked by Prof. B. six months ago, which 
also greatly strengthens my belief in Phre- 
nology. I intend to take your advice in re- 
gard to my future business, and believe it 
will be in every respect beneficial. 

I remain, respectfully, D. W. 





———, QueBgo, CanaDA, 
Aug. 28, 1888. 
GENTLEMEN : 


I received the description of character and 
the portraits you returned. I am well satis- 
fied as to its accuracy, so far as I can judge 
of myself. The remainder I will leave to 
my friends to judge. Your advice as to oc- 
cupation and especially as to diet, with a 


view to health, I believe are correct, for 
which I kindly thank you. 
Yours respectfully, B. 8. 


———, Inp., Sept., 22. 
Fowrer & WeEtts Co.: 

Last June you sent me a description of 
my character given from photographs by 
Professor Nelson Sizer, and I must say that 
my most intimate friend does not know my 
character as well as you do. I thank you 
for your kind advice in regard to health and 
were I so situated that I could carry out 
your advice I feel sure I would have excellent 
health, as I have already much improved. 
You say that I would do well as an oil- 
painter of portraits, life size. My ideal of 
occupation has always been that of an artist 
and I intend to take instruction in oil-paint- 
ing ds you suggest. Yourstruly,  B. B. 


A Srupent writes as follows: 


‘*T promised to let you know how I was 
succeeding in shorthand, which you advised 
me to study when you gave me a Phreno- 
logical examination, and I want to thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for your 
advice and counsel on that occasion, two 
years ago. It has been a great source of 
benefit, pleasure and profit to me ever since. 
The written examination and practical sug- 
gestions connected with it seem like a lamp 
to my feet and a light to my path. 

‘* After graduating from the University of 
the City of New York, in 1881, not yet hav- 
ing decided what pursuit to follow, I made 
up my mind that I would take the course of 
instruction in the American Institute of 
Phrenology, but reverses which I had to 
share with others prevented my doing so, 
and I contented myself with a Phrenologi- 
cal examination, as before alluded to, and I 
have since endeavored to follow your advice 
as nearly as possible, and I have found it 
correct and excellent. The recommenda- 
tions in regard to diet are worth all I paid 
and more. You corrected several errors in 
my estimation of my own character, and I 
am thus better able to attempt self-improve- 
ment intelligently. . . ... 

‘* With highest regards and much grati- 
tude, I am, 

** Yours respectfully, M. D. B.” 





















































